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The Classical Review 


MAY, 1915 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


CLENARD AS AN EDUCATIONAL PIONEER. 


I, 


Tue Age of the Italian Renaissance 
is often characterised as that of the 
development of strong individualities. 
This designation is equally true for the 
Northern Renaissance. If we consider 
the single instance of the University of 
Louvain, at the time when Erasmus 
undertook the direction of Busleiden’s 
foundation of the College of the Three 
Languages (the Collegium trilingue), 
we recognise that Erasmus himself, the 
great Prince of all intellectual Europe, 
was the centre of a group, each member 
of which was of outstanding force of 
character. It has been said of Erasmus, 
after he settled at Basle—‘ before the 
sickly scholar of Basle—throwing on 
every controversy of the age the light of 
his genius and his learning, though too 
cautious to take a decisive part in any, 
the derider of monks who yet clave to 
the Church, the Reformer who shrank 
from reform, the humanist who would 
not desert the Papacy—all Europe 
bowed.’} 

In Erasmus’s group at Louvain were 
such men as Martin Dorpius, Alaert of 
Amsterdam, Borsalus, Jacques Latomus 
or Masson, Juan Custor or de Coster, 
Jacques Ceratinus or van Horn, Francois 
de Craneveld, Jean Paludan or du 
Marais, Herman Westphalus, Adrian 


1 Charles Beard, Zhe Reformation of the 
— Century (Hibbert Lectures, 1883), 
P. 05. 
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Suesonius, Rutger Rescius, Conrad 
Goclenius, Adrian Barlandus, Melchior 
Trevir, John Naevius, Thierry Martens, 
Pierre Barbirius, Guy Morillon, to say 
nothing of his old tutor Adrian Florent 
(afterwards Adrian VI., the single 
Belgian Pope), Peter Gilles, the town- 
clerk of Antwep—and his Spanish-born 
friend, the scholar Juan Luis Vives, 
All these, and there were many others, 
were both friends and admirers of 
Erasmus. Yet it might be shown that 
each of them had his own distinction, a 
marked individuality. Indeed, it may 
be said to have been a special glory of 
Erasmus, that though he had so fas- 
cinating a personality as a teacher, he 
founded no school. All who came 
under his influence were encouraged 
along the lines of their own individuality. 
In the world of scholarship and educa- 
tion, at any rate, Erasmus accepted no 
orthodoxy, and he imposed none on 
those who came near him. Hence the 
brilliant freedom of enterprise in which 
the Louvain scholars, under the influ- 
ence of Erasmus, pursued the fulfilment 
of their inner promptings, only bound 
by the unity of intellectual endeavour 
towards truth and fuller humanism. It 
is true that there were limits to Eras- 
mus’s sympathies. Thus when Juan 
Luis Vives carried his spiritual longings 
into the practical paths of women’s 
education and afterwards of social 
amelioration, and in his anxiety to pro- 
claim his views far and wide composed 
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his works, as it seemed to Erasmus, 
with less regard to style and elaboration 
of composition than he might have done, 
had he given more time and labour to 
finished Latinity: Erasmus reproved 
him, and even appears to have become 
by degrees alienated from Vives, who 
showed no penitence, and cared more 
for his subject - matter —i.e., for the 
amelioration of social conditions—than 
for scholarly faultlessness of expositions, 
in works addressed as clearly as he 
could devise for the understanding of 
people at large. 

Similarly, Nicholas Cleynaerts or 
Clenardus came under the direct influ- 
ence of Erasmus, who was settled at 
Louvain from 1519 to 1521 in connec- 
tion with the College of the Three 
Languages. In 1519 Clenard, who was 
a native of Diest, became Jicencié in 
theology, having studied under Jacobus 
Latomus. Though Clenard himself 
says ‘non sum grandis theologus,’ yet 
he imbibed the spirit of what may be 
called practical, and also literary, the- 
ology. He cared for the humanism of 
Christianity, and he cared for the 
literary merits of the Christian docu- 
ments—viz., the books of the Holy 
Scriptures—in which Christianity was 
to be made known to the world. 
His studies included Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, and later, as we shall 
see, Arabic. Clenard was, if we may 
use the term, in his early education, 
entirely a product of Louvain. Born 
at Diest, near to Louvain, on the eve of 
St. Nicholas, it is inferred, in 1493, he 
would thus be sixteen years of age when 
he obtained his licence in theology, and 
seventeen years of age in 1520, when he 
obtained permission to teach publicly 
and privately Greek and Hebrew. His 
public lectures, it is stated, were de- 
livered in the Collége de Houterlé at 
Louvain. Apparently Clenard taught 
and studied there during the years 1520 
to 1530, living more and more in a world 
of imagination kindled into flame by the 
study of Hebrew and Chaldaic, though 
no man was more indefatigable in re- 
flecting on the practical problems of 
teaching privately the Latin language 
and publicly the Greek. 

Erasmus left Louvain in 1521, but 
for two years, the impressionable years 


between sixteen and eighteen, Clenard 
probably saw much of him, for he was 
in close touch with John Campensis, 
who taught Hebrew at Erasmus’s Col- 
lege of the Three Languages, and at any 
rate, Clenard was breathing in the 
joyful atmosphere of the study of the 
‘good authors’ of antiquity and in the 
new theological spirit of Erasmus, who 
insisted on the application of the 
literary analysis and criticism of the 
humanists—to the study of the books 
of the Bible. In 1536 the leader 
of European scholarship, Desiderius 
Erasmus, died. Clenard, at the time, 
in Spain, was utterly distressed, but 
summoned courage to write an ode, 
addressed to his friend de Resende, the 
Portuguese humanist, on the death of 
the great Erasmus, in which he says: 


Divinos docuit volvere codices, 

Et sensus retulit fortior integros, 

Splendorem tabulis restituit sacris : 
Luge concio mystica. 
* * * * 

Quid frustra superiim frangere gaudia 
Lamentis properas tuis ? 

Nam Desiderium ferre diutius, 

Mortales inter taedia noxia, 

Ingratum fuerat cernere caelites, 
Sydus quéd cuperent novum. 

Qua propter positis desine naeniis 

Victori egregio condere funera : 

Sed mecum modulis laetus amantibus 
Cura pangere caelitem. 


In his Epistolae (Plantin edition, p. 76, 
et seqg.) Clenard’s grief at Erasmus’s 
death finds further expression. Other 
references in the Epistolae show that 
Clenard had never forgotten his Lou- 
vain acquaintance with Erasmus’s views. 
In one passage (ibid., p. 103) Clenard 
appreciatively dwells upon Erasmus’s 
special service to humanism in editing 
the Greek New Testament, and fur- 
nishing his Paraphrase of it. Clenard 
does not hesitate to state that his 
ambition is to do for an Arabic text 
of the New Testament what Erasmus 
had done for the Greek. We cannot 
doubt, therefore, the direct debt of 
suggestion received by Clenard from 
Erasmus. We are all the more sur- 
prised to observe the difference of the 
tasks which Clenard imposed upon 
himself from those of Erasmus. 

We do not, ordinarily, realise how 
much of Erasmus’s life-task consisted 
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in the editing of texts of the old authors. 
But such a rough list as the following 
(incomplete though it be) at least draws 
attention to this aspect: 1505, Valla’s 
Notes on the Latin Text of the New 
Testament ; 1506, Euripides: Hecuba 
et Iphigenia and Luciani Dialog ; 
1509, Cicero: de Amicitia, de Senectute, 
et Paradoxa; 1513, Aesop: Fabulae ; 
1514, Cato: Distichia moralia; 1516, 
Novum Instrumentum (1.¢e., the New 
Testament); 1516, Jerome: Opera 
Omnia; 1518, Athanasius: Commen- 
tavii in Epistolas Pauli; 1518, Basil: 
Notes on the Psalms; 1518, Quintus 
Curtius: de rebus gestis. 

All these were published by the time 
that Clenard came to know Erasmus at 
Louvain. In 1520 Erasmus published 
Cyprian : Opera ; in the same year, 1522, 
Arnobius on the Psalms. In 1522, also, 
was published J. L. Vives’ edition of 
the de Civitate Dei of St. Augustine, 
written, with its elaborate notes, at the 
suggestion of Erasmus. Some of the 
more original and now far better 
known works of Erasmus, not con- 
cerned with the editing of texts, were 
the Adagia, 1500; the LEnchiridion 
militis christiant, 1503; the de Copia, 
1511; the Moriae encomium, 1511 ; 
Concto de puero Jesu, 1514; Institutio 
principis christiant, 1515; the Colloquia, 
1516; the Paraclesis id est adhortatio 
ad christianae philosophiae  studium, 
i516; Querela pacts, 1517; Bellum, 1517; 
Antibarborum liber unus, 1518 ; A pologiae 
duae contra Latomum, 1518; aliquot 
declam atiunculae Graecae; Eademque 
Latine, 1519; and the epoch-making 
Ratio seu compendium verae theologiae, 
1519; de Conscribendis Epistolis, 1520; 
de Contemptu mundi, 1521. 

From an examination of the above 
representative, but not exhaustive, list, 
it will be seen that the main interest of 
Erasmus, up to and including the time 
that he left Louvain (he was there, we 
temember, from 1519 to 1521), was the 
editing of classical texts, the interpreta- 
tion of classical texts, and the thorough 
Preparation of textbooks, helpful for 
composition and speech, with the phrase- 
ology and subject-matter of the classical 
authors. We see the suggestive in- 
fluence of Erasmus in this direction in 
the enormous commentary of J. L. 


Vives, de civitate Dei of St. Augustine, 
though the spirit in which he composed 
his laborious work was distinctly inde- 
pendent of any work of Erasmus, and 
highly individualistic. 

The independence of Nicholas Cle- 
nard in his educational life-work is still 
more marked, great as was his admira- 
tion of Erasmus. Like Vives, Clenard 
was a private teacher at Louvain, and 
both Vives and Clenard were more 
closely concerned with pedagogic 
methods and processes than was Eras- 
mus. It is true Erasmus had once occu- 
pied his mind over the compilation of a 
Latin grammar. William Lily’s original 
draft of his grammar was, as Erasmus 
says, ‘thrust upon me for emendation.’? 
But in the years of public and private 
teaching of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
grammar Clenard became not only 
skilled, but also enthusiastic, in his 
observations of the most effective 
methods of the teaching of languages 
at their earliest stages. Erasmus, we 
may say with reason, was much more 
interested in understanding the higher 
stages of study, in inspiring the critical 
attitude towards knowledge. Clenard 
felt the keenest pedagogic joy in watch- 
ing the psychological effects of different 
teaching methods, in noting results, and 
after comparison, deliberately and scien- 
tifically, accepting the most effective. 
Above all, his joy was supreme in 
arousing the pleasure in the exertion 
of the active powers of the pupil, in 
coming to his own, intellectually. He 
believed that success in teaching was 
not accidental, but was the result of 
a well-thought-out method. Hence, 
whilst both Erasmus and Clenard 
wished to attain the same end—viz., 
the leading of the pupil to a development 
of concentrated studies in humanist 
subjects—they differed in the emphasis 


1 Erasmus says: ‘1 emended the book by 
changing many things. Lily (endowed as he 
is with too much modesty) did not permit the 
book to appear with his name, and I (with my 
sense of candour) did not feel justified that the 
book should bear my name when it was the 
work of another. Since both of us refused our 
names, it was published av@vupos.’ This letter 
was published in the Adsolutissimus de octo 
orationis partium constructione libellus. Basle, 
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they laid the one on the earlier, the 
other on the later, stages of instruction. 
Whilst Erasmus gave himself to the 
writing of texts, as his main pedagogic 


interest, Clenard was absorbed in the 
seemingly more mechanical, and more 
humble, task of the preparation of 


grammatical textbooks. 


NOTE ON EURIPIDES, HERCULES FURENS, 773-780. 


Geol Beoi 
TOV GdiKwY Kal 
TOV 
0 xpuads & 7’ evTUXia 
thpoveivt Bporods éEayerat, 
Suvacw adicov épédxov. 
ypovov 6’ dp’ ov TO TIS 
eloopav— 

/ > 8 \ 
vomov Tapémevos avouia yapw did0vs 
€Opavaev 

Sov appa. 


In 778 I have printed Headlam’s 
reading (see J. Ph. XXX., p. 297 sq.). 
The text is, as Murray remarks, un- 
certain; but Headlam showed good 
reason for holding that ypovou 76 maduv 
means ‘time’s reverse,” and is like the 
Biov of Ag. 471, since 
much of this chorus recalls that famous 
passage. He also remarked that tus 
must be the spectator of the sinner’s 
ruin, which is described in the last sen- 
tence. The horses to which the sinner 
gives the reins (dvouia yadpw 
bolt, and so the car of prosperity be- 
comes a car of black destruction 
(xeXacvov also recalls Ag. 470), and is 
dashed to pieces. All this seems cer- 
tain, and we need not trouble further 
about such suggestions as povouv 
poradrov. But in 775, where the MSS. 
have ¢poveiv, I venture to think that 
the generally accepted correction to 
¢pevov (Dindorf) is wrong. Having in 
mind the familiar idea that great pros- 
perity drives men out of their senses, 
and knowing that ¢poveiy could only 
mean in this construction ‘to be 
sensible,’ editors agree in reading 
¢pevov and translating ‘Gold and pros- 
perity draw a man on away from his 
right mind,’ ‘make him lose self-con- 
trol.’ Wilamowitz points out that if 
this is the meaning the middle érayerat 
is irregular, and further that we are 


driven to translate épédxor as if it were 
a middle. He contents himself with 
suggesting a sort of Enallage—in plain 
words that Euripides has made two 
wrongs equal to two rights. But all 
this trouble is due to the notion that 
we have to read gpevar. 

Now there is another idea, also com- 
mon in Greek, more appropriate to the 
present passage than the notion that 
prosperity turns the head of the wealthy 
man. The chorus are triumphing over 
the downfall of the usurper Lycus. His 
sin began not from his pride and wan- 
tonness in prosperity, but because he 
envied a king and therefore slew him 
and seized his wealth and _ throne. 
Though Euripides naturally makes his 
chorus recall Ag. 381 in their cry ‘ God 
really does punish sin,’ and Ag. 470-1 
in their description of the later stages 
of Lycus’ folly and fall, he also, I sug- 
gest, makes the lyric relevant to Lycus 
and his crime of usurpation. Oe¢d. Tyr. 
380 gives us the idea we want: 


® Kal TUpaVVi .. . 
bcos trap’ o POdvos ... 


‘if even Creon can be seduced into an 
attempt at usurpation. It is the nature 
of great prosperity not only to turn the 
head of the owner, but to excite the 
envy of the beholder and make him an 
ambitious plotter. So Lycus was led 
on to envy by the prosperity of Creon, 
therefore usurped a dvvacw adixov, then 
went from bad to worse. ‘ Having 
thrown law on one side’ (aorist) by his 
act of usurpation, he then ‘gave the 
reins to his lawlessness’ (present) in the 
treatment of the family of Heracles, 
and by this conduct comes to ruin. 
Read, therefore, (for corrup- 
tion of this type cf. Cobet N. L., p. 404). 
The sense we want is: ‘The sight of 
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prosperity and gold makes men envious, 
and thus leads to (brings in its train) 
tyranny, usurping against right. But 
time brings a terrible reversal and re- 
tribution, which none can bear to look 
upon. The usurper goes from bad to 
worse, and finally wrecks the chariot of 
his good fortune.’ @0ovos from other 
men is the stock result of greatness, 
and xépéos, the desire for unjust gain, 
is the stock motive for usurpers, plot- 
ters and tyrants. 

Read p@ovety and you have this sense. 
But also you have made the middle of 
(gold makes a man envy 
of. Xen. Hiero IX. 11), and the active 
epéhxwv correct. Further you have an 


infinitive which is normal, instead of 
the unusual ¢pevar, to follow 
Above all, the sentence now describes 
what actually happened to Lycus, who 
was led into the tyrant’s ruin by cove- 
tous ambition which made him seize 
another man’s power and gold. The 
familiarity of the thought that a good 
king comes to his power as a great 
benefactor (see e.g. Aristotle Pol. III. 14, 
11, 1285 Newman) makes this account 
of the tyrannical rise of Lycus a suit- 
able contrast to the tribute which is 
now paid to his overthrower Heracles. 


J. T. SHEPPARD. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


PLATO, PHAEDO 62a. 


THIS passage has recently been 
handled by Professor Burnet in his 
edition of the dialogue and by Miss 
Taylor (C.R., xxvil, p. 193), who, though 
differing on certain points, agree in 
holding that the much-discussed sen- 
tence falls into two structurally inde- 
pendent parts of which the first ends 
with the word &jv. I venture, with all 
respect, to submit a reason for taking 
another view, since I find that my sense 
of idiom instinctively revolts against 
such a division of the sentence. 

In the mouth of the great Ironist, 
the opening words, icws @avyactov 
oo et, lead me irresistibly to 
expect a proposition which is not only 
paradoxical but also approved or at 
least regarded as tenable by the speaker: 
indeed it will surprise me if the proposi- 
tion is not practically identical with 
the conclusion in which the discussion 
of the topic is to terminate. If the 
sentence is to be bisected at fiv, et here 
introduces two propositions connected 
by xa‘; but as it is generally admitted 
that the second is explanatory of the 
first (kat=‘that is’), we are justified 
in treating the words as a single propo- 
sition, which amounts to this: ‘it is 
true without exception that death is 
never preferable to life.’ Now this 
Statement would indeed seem para- 


doxical to a Greek, as numerous pas- 
sages could be adduced to prove; but 
it fails altogether to satisfy my second 
requirement, since Socrates himself, far 
from regarding it as tenable, is con- 
vinced of the exact contrary. 

Now when the discussion of the 
immediate topic—the lawfulness of 
suicide—is concluded at 62c, the view 
which both speakers agree to regard as 
reasonable, though not demonstrable, 
is that suicide is not permitted. It is 
true that this view is indicated clearly 
enough in the second part of the sen- 
tence, taken by itself. But what be- 
comes of the connexion between the 
two parts of the sentence? Stripped 
of the unessential, the rendering offered 
by Professor Burnet amounts to this: 
‘Perhaps you may think it strange that 
in this matter there should be no ex- 
ceptional cases; and perhaps you think 
it strange that in the exceptional cases 
a man must not kill himself.’ That is 
to say, the same, or practically the 
same, formula is used to introduce two 
propositions which bear an entirely 
different relation to the argument: and 
what becomes of Plato’s style? Pro- 
fessor Burnet should surely excise cou 
davetrat. 

Miss Taylor’s interpretation is not 
open to this objection. Understanding 
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todro to mean 70 eivar EavTov 
atroxtewtvat, she makes xai practically 
equivalent to ‘which involves the as- 
sumption that.’ I find it difficult to 
read the words in this way ; and if this 
criticism be unduly subjective, it re- 
mains true that upon her view the last 
part of the passage, from ofs ¢ BéAtvov 
onward, is a restatement of the first 
part, from pévtor to éoTw, 
and should therefore not be introduced 
by 6¢, but asyndetically or with yap or 
Kal. 

But there is another possibility. It 
is well known that such phrases as 
Gavuacroy ei, devor ei, frequently intro- 
duce a pair of inconsistent or apparently 
inconsistent propositions, of which the 
first is admitted to be true. In the 
present case a pair of such propositions 
which would satisfy all the requirements 
of the context would be: ‘You may 
think it strange if, though death is 
sometimes better than life, it is never 
permissible to commit suicide.’ In a 
simple form this would appear in 
Greek as Gavpacrov icws co et 
pev OTe Kai ois BéATLOV TeOvavar 
fhv, ois Bértiov pH 
avTovs éavTovs ed Another 
way of expressing the same thought 
would be the words given by the MSS. 
as far as {mv (with pev added after 
éotw), followed by ois Bédriov 
TovToLs dv avTovs éavTOUS 
ev trovetv. (In this case of course the 
propositions introduced by pév and &€é 
are not inconsistent.) The sort of 
contaminatio of these two forms which 
the text presents is to be explained as 
follows; the speaker embarks upon the 
first form and slips into the second 


through the well-known Greek ten- 
dency to restate in a negative form 
what has been already stated posi- 
tively ; but when he reaches the second 
member he feels, as I should feel, that 
the effect given by the construction of 
tvyxdve. will not be felicitous, and 
accordingly returns to the structure 
originally conceived, repeating the 
opening phrase to avoid misconception. 
The appearance of awkwardness in this 
will be reduced if we bear in mind the 
many cases in which a positive clause 
is followed by a negative restatement 
and the subsequent construction ignores 
the interposition of the latter. The sen- 
tence thus produced has undoubtedly 
a confusing effect upon a grammatically 
trained reader; but, if I am not mis- 
taken, it can be delivered orally so as 
to leave no such impression on the 
mind of a listener, even if prejudiced by 
grammatical study, at any rate if a 
slight alteration of the text be made. 
The introduction of the tuyydve-con- 
struction perhaps makes the point 
doubtful, but my feeling is that ev is 
here indispensable, and I would accord- 
ingly read Gre xai ols. 

This view involves the interpretation 
of as TO elvar éavtov 
aroxtewvvat. Miss Taylor has disposed 
of Professor Burnet’s objections to this 
interpretation; but I may add that if it 
involves an absurd suggestion, Pro- 
fessor Burnet’s own view involves a 
similar one—that the only universal 
truth admitting of no distinction is the 
assertion that death is never preferable 
to life. 

G. A. Davies. 


Glasgow University. 


THE WATER GODS AND AENEAS IN THE TWENTIETH 
AND TWENTY-FIRST BOOKS OF THE ILIAD. 


THE title of this paper should pro- 
perly include the mountain gods of the 
Northerners and Achilles who fights 
under their protection. For the point 
which I desire to establish is that, to a 
degree hitherto unnoted, there exists in 
these two books of the Iliad an anti- 


thesis between gods of the height and | 
gods of the stream, which has behind it ° 

a long tale of fighting between the in- 
vading Northmen, worshippers of the 
Achaean Sky-God, and of his Valkyrie 
daughter Athena, and the river-worship- 
ping tribes, extending from the Danube 
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on to Troy, where the Northmen won 
their last great victory, and their gods 
triumphed. Dr. Leaf says, in his recent 
book on Homeric geography, that ‘the 
tale of Troy must from the first have 
been limited by a tradition of real facts,’ 
and in his opinion there must have 
existed a real record of real events from 
which the Iliad grew. Whether this Iliad 
as we have it is a single or a composite 
work, only one who is of so dull a mind 
as to confuse poetry and history can 
fail to see that this epic does not tell 
merely facts about the great final 
struggle of Achaeans and Trojans, but 
is enriched by all the tumultuous ex- 
perience of many ‘far-off things,’ and 
battles fought with many fierce tribes 
from the Iron Gate onward. 

The deity who more than all others 
watches over the Achaean warriors in 
the Iliad is Athena. Her name, I be- 
lieve, has never been better translated 
than by Ruskin? in his Spirit of the 
Air. I cannot agree either with Gilbert 
Murray? in his statement that ’A@yjvn 
seems most likely to mean Attic, nor 
with Griippe* in his translation of AOnvn 
as ‘the unsuckled.’ I connect the name 
rather with the root seen in a@yp, point, 
and “A@ws, the name of that shining 
marble mountain that is believed by the 
Lemnians to cast its shadow on Lemnos, 
fifty miles away, and has always been a 
weather-mountain, dépos like 
Olympus. Athena is pre-eminently the 
goddess of the Achaean highlanders, 
worshipped on heights,® and is indeed 
the incarnation of their warlike prowess 
and strategy. 

Her name yAavewms has, in its 
origin, nothing to do with the owl, 
but like éAc@mes, descriptive of the 
Achaeans, marks the impression made 
by the fierce grey-blue northern eye 
upon a southern people; Caesar and 
Tacitus alike bear testimony to the 
terrifying effect of that steel-blue glance, 
the ‘acies oculorum ’ of the fair-haired 


: : a Study in Homeric Geography, 
320. 

2 Aratra Pentelict, p. 103. 

° Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 72. 

* Greck Myths, iii., p. 1194. 

O€ mavav tas Kopupas exe Kara 

xparos (Arist., vol. i., p.15). See Farnell, Greek 
Cults, i., pp. 301, 302. 


warriors of Central Europe on their 
dark Italian foes. 

In these two books of the Iliad we 
find the Olympians divided. On the 
Trojan side are all the gods who have 
to do with water. Even Poseidon 
leaves his Greeks, and with an apology 
to Hera helps the cause of the worship- 
pers of water-gods. Aphrodite, Artemis, 
Apollo, all with affiliations with sea, 
stream, or marsh, are on the same side 
with Xanthus, the river-god. Athena 
and Hera, goddesses of the heights, 
are the mainstay of the Greeks, with 
Hephaestus, the fire-god, to aid them 
against the River. 

The two books are entitled respec- 
tively Jeouayia and 
The traditional title of the twentieth 
book is (as Dr. Leaf says) a complete 
misnomer, the real battle of the gods 
occurring in the twenty-first book in a 
passage which Dr. Leaf is right in pro- 
nouncing one of the few poetically bad 
passages of the Jliad. The fight with 
the river is condemned by M. Breal® 
with characteristically French dislike 
of elemental wildness. To what we 
sometimes call Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic 
taste the scene is one of extraordinary 
splendour. If it is an interpolation or 
expansion, as many hold it to be, its 
poet has immeasurably raised the tone 
of the two books of which it forms the 
most remarkable and unforgettable part. 
Consider the other episodes of these 
eminently episodic books. The two 
Oeowaxias are as bad as possible. In 
spite of their’? undeniable style and 
pretty touches like that of Artemis,’ 
‘ full of tears, fleeing like a wood-pigeon,’ 
they are in such taste that only the in- 
corrigible lover of buffoonery could 
care for them. Then there is the long 
Aeneas episode. Even Andrew Lang 
comes near to thinking this an inter- 
polation. He would be suspicious of it, 
he says in his last book on Homer, 
‘if Aeneas were not throughout such a 
special sort of person.” The Lycaon 
episode is of high poetic merit, and in 
my belief has an intimate relation to 
the main theme of the book, the sub- 


6 Pour mieux connaitre Homére, p. 114. 
7 From Gilbert Murray’s Rise of Greek Epic, 
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jugation of the River. This theme, I 
believe, is suggested at the beginning of 
the twentieth book, and forms the cul- 
mination of the contest between the 
Achaean gods of the height, and their 
champion Achilles and the water deities, 
who fight for and favour Troy. 

At the beginning of Book XX. a 
council is called in heaven, to which 
strange deities are summoned. ‘No 
river came not, nor Oceanus, nor 
nymph, haunting fair glade, or river- 
heads, or grassy meadow.’ All gather 
to the shining colonnades of heaven. 
‘Not even the Earth-Shaker failed to 
heed the summons and came from out 
the sea to join them.’ The particular 
mention of all the water deities here 
has caused Heyne to suggest that the 
lines 7-9 are an interpolation to account 
for the presence of the River Skamander 
in the Theomachy. As I hope to show 
in the following argument the lines are 
set at the head and front of these two 
books to stamp the nature of the con- 
test that follows—not the foolish and 
vulgar theomachies, but the struggles 
of tribal gods and their worshippers. 

In the twentieth book the long Aeneas 
episode occupies the chief place. This 
emphasizes the strife existing between 
the Trojans proper and Dardanian 
Aeneas, and contains the famous pro- 
phecy that the house of Aeneas shall 
continue to reign in the Troad even to 
the third and fourth generation. 

Poseidon, who has been heretofore 
active in the Greek behalf, and in 
this very book has given Hera to be- 
lieve that he will help Achilles against 
Aeneas now suffers a sea-change, and 
stricken with grief at the thought of 
Aeneas dying for the sins of Priam’s 
house, he lifts him bodily from the 
ground and hurls him far back into the 
Trojan host. It should by all logic 
have been Apollo who performed this 
service for him, as he had urged him on 
to fight. His mother Aphrodite, too, 
has been on the battlefield. Poseidon’s 
rescue of Aeneas, his praise of Aeneas’ 
piety towards the gods, and prophecy 
of continual sovereignty of his house 
have been recognized as pointing to 
some special Poseidon cult among the 
Aeneadae. This theory is strengthened 
if the descent and affiliations of the 


family of Aeneas are considered. The 
powerful tribe of Dardani at the head of 
the Axios river had at an early period 
invaded the Troad, and had come into 
such close relations with Troy itself 
that Priam is constantly called in the 
Iliad Aapéaviéns. Thraemer? holds that 
the sixth stratum at Troy represents 
the height of Dardan culture. In Homer 
the Dardans are allies of Troy, led by 
Aeneas and two of Antenor’s sons. 
Aeneas, their prince,” is always at odds 
with Priam because he is slighted by 
him. The Dardans in Europe who 
planted this stock in the Troad, are of 
the Illyrian-Thracian stock to which 
their close neighbours and kinsmen the 
Paeonians belong. Of the Illyrian 
worship of rivers we are informed by 
ancient authority,? and the Paeonian 
neighbours of the Dardani who, like 
them, were people of the Axios or 
Vardar River, are notable for their cult 
of rivers in historic times. In a previous 
paper I have endeavoured to prove the 
likelihood that the Paeonians gave the 
Greeks their God of Healing, the divine 
physician, Paean. It may be noted 
that the Dardanians too share the 
Paeonian knowledge of healing herbs. 
Dioscorides,* of Amazarba, in his book 
mepi vAns latpixis, gives the names of 
several herbs from the Dardanian 
speech. Both Tomaschek and Kret- 
schmar describe the Dardanians and 
Paeonians as kindred, both coming 
from the north-west into the Axios 
valley. The Dardans, under the leader- 
ship of the royal family of the Aeneadae, 
had early pressed further on the trade 
route that led by the Axios valley to the 
later Thessalonica, and then by land or 
sea had come into the Troad and 
gained a partial sovereignty at Troy 
itself if we may believe Homer. This 
route from Dardania and Paeonia runs 
‘straight along one of the great pro- 
ductive districts of Greek commerce.’ 
(Leaf, op. cit. 278.) Aeneas, then, the 
great representative of this powerful 
European tribe of river-worshippers, 
has at Troy come into the circle of the 
water-goddess Aphrodite and her para- 


1 P, W. sub Dardani. 

2 13, 459-60. 

3 Servius ad Georg. I. 12. 

4 Tomaschek, Die Alten Thraker, 11. 2. 
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mour Anchises. I refer for this view of 
Anchises to Sir Arthur Evans’ article 
in J.H.S., 1912. He counts Atthis, 
Adonis, Thammuz and Ilian Anchises 
as different hypostases of the same 
lover of the Anatolian nature-goddess. 
And it is to be noted that all the deities 
who intervene to save Aeneas are deities 
worshipped as water-gods—Aphrodite, 
Poseidon, Artemis, who is so often wor- 
shipped as goddess of streams, lakes, 
and marshes, and in places where 
Aphrodite is worshipped in such wise, 
Cf. Strabo 8 (p. 243), meaty & 
masa aptepiciwy Kat adpodiciwy Kat 
ddocow avGéwv TO TOAD bia 
Thy evvopiav. 

Apollo, that god of many aspects, 
Aeneas’ other great divine friend, is a 
seafarer, worshipped as the dolphin 
god, and connected with Poseidon in 
the building of an earlier Troy. 

Some have doubted that it is possible 
to prove in the case of Aeneas and the 
Dardans of the Troad the connection 
with the European Dardans. Homer 
does not speak of this connection. But 
we cannot argue from that that he did 
not know of the existence of the Euro- 
pean tribe. Only once does he mention 
the Mysians of Europe, though the 
Mysians of the Troad appear so often 
in his verses. Thraemer (in P.W., 
under Dardani) has given the evidence 
for the relationship of the European 
Dardani with those of the Troad. I 
will add a bit of evidence which so far 
as I know has not been noted. Bateia 
or Batieia is mentioned with some par- 
ticularity as the place of assembling for 
the Trojan host, a place possessed of 
two names, one human, one divine. 
This place is said! to have been named 
from Bateia, wife of Dardanus. The 
name is Dardanian and Illyrian. The 
name Bdtwy is one that occurs among 
the rulers of both tribes, and the Et. 
Mag. has the statement edpov ev 
Tois pytopixois Twa 
amo Badtwvos 
The word Bdros is given as 
Dacian in the Herbarium of Dioscorides. 

As I have already stated Thraemer 
holds that in the sixth stratum the 
Bliithezeit of the Dardan culture at 


1 Dion. Hal. I. 80. 


Troy is represented. The seventh 
stratum, dated somewhere between 
1000—700 B8.C., shows a Danubian 
culture in vases, brooches, battle axes, 
hammers and chisels. Dr. Leaf un- 
hesitatingly ascribes this to the Treres 
who, Strabo says, settled in the Troad 
after the days of Priam. H. Schmidt 
who has examined the objects critically 
for Dorpfeld’s ‘Troja und Ilion’ re- 
gards the Trerian hypothesis as 
plausible but does not commit himself 
to it in the absence of further archaeo- 
logical evidence. It is to be noted 
that the Treres are mentioned by Pliny # 
as close neighbours of the Dardani and 
Paeonians, and that the Dardanians as 
well as the Paeonians were workers in 
metal from an early time. In this 
seventh stratum I believe may be found 
another link connecting in some way 
the citadel of Troy with the Dardanians 
of whose connection with the Trojans 
Homer gives us_ such _ tantalizing 
glimpses. In the two brothers Dar- 
danus and Iason who are reputed to 
have come to Samothrace, whence 
Dardanus came to settle in the Troad, 
we have in all probability a reminiscence 
of the actual tribal movement along the 
trade route described by Dr. Leaf on 
page 272 of the Homeric Geography. 
I call attention to the name of Iason 
and his connection with the cult of 
Samothrace as characteristic of the 
practice of medicine and mantic of 
which we hear from many sources in 
Illyria, Paeonia and Thrace. 

In the twenty-first book Achilles 
is still more clearly the foe of the river- 
worshippers. In the Lykaon episode 
we have the taunt which first rouses 
the wrath of the River. Achilles says 
to Lykaon: ‘ Nor shall the fair-flowing 
River with his silver current aid thee, 
though ye sacrifice bulls continually to 
him and plunge with his waters living 
horses. The angry River does not 
yet join the fray, but there comes on 
most fitly as champion the Paeonian 
Asteropaios, the grandson of the river 
Axios and of Akessamenos, the Healer. 
The River inspires the young hero with 
courage, and after giving his pedigree to 
Achilles he joins battle. ‘My race’ he 
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says ‘is descended from the wide- 
flowing Axios, whose water is the fairest 


that flows upon the earth.’ Dr. Leaf’s 
comment on this in his Homeric 
Geography is noteworthy. He says 


‘But the praise given to the river 
Axios seems to imply more than a distant 
knowledge—something of affectionate 
and even religious admiration which 
has puzzled ancient and modern critics 
alike. There is no apparent reason 
why the Vardar should be spoken of in 
these terms; for the beauties of its 
great gorge, the Iron Gate, even if 
appreciated in ancient days, can by no 
stretch be held to explain the praise of 
its water. But the river had one claim 
on the Greeks that may serve to account 
for this special reverence. Rising in 
the upland plain of Kossowa, which 
breaks by a low and comparatively easy 
pass the elsewhere almost continuous 
barrier of the Balkan chain and 
approached from the Danube from the 
North by the valley of the Morawa, it 
offers the highway by which in all ages 
the peoples of Central Europe have 
entered the promised land of the south. 
By it, almost beyond a doubt, the 
Achaean invasion must have come. 
We can almost hear in the words ‘its 
fairest water spreads over the earth’ 
the sigh of relief with which the advance 
guard, after struggling through the 
long depth of the Iron Gate, saw the 
river opening out into the rich plain 
where afterward stood Thessalonica, 
and felt that for a time at least their 
goal was reached. It was at the mouth 
of the Axios that the legend of Pieria 
grew up; and closely connected with 
that must have been the worship of the 
River God who had brought them 
through the mountains of the north 
and settled them in their new home. 
When the Achaeans had taken the next 
great step and exchanged Pieria for 
Hellas, the memory of this older time 
had been dimmed, and Homer has 
nothing to tell us about it; but we may 
in his passing praise of the Axios, see 
at least a dim reflection of that already 
prehistoric stage, if not an actual 
quotation from a yet more recent song.’ 

I have quoted Dr. Leaf’s page in full 
because it explains so admirably the 
meaning of the river Axios in the time 
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of Achaean migration. One point, how- 
ever, highly important for the interpre. 
tation of Books 20 and 21 of the Iliad 
he has not mentioned; i.e. that the 
Achaeans had to fight their way through 
the territory of the very Dardans and 
Paeonians whom Achilles has for his 
chief combatants in these two books. 
They lived at the head of the Axios and 
possessed its valley. The River God 
was their divinity and hostile to the 
Achaeans and their mountain gods, 
The old songs of which we find echoes 
in these books may then well have 
celebrated the desperate fighting along 
the Axios in the earlier days, when the 
Axios rose in his might with his stream 
choked with the bodies of Paeonians 
slain as did the Skamander in the 
twenty-first Iliad. It is noteworthy 
that the first victim of Patroclus in 
Achilles’ armour is the Paeonian leader 
Pyraechmes of the Catalogue, that the 
wound of Patroclus is inflicted by a 
Dardan Euphorbus, though Hector the 
Trojan must have the glory of striking 
the final blow, that in the fight over 
Patroclus we find Aeneas, Apisaon from 
Paeonia, and Asteropaios in close com- 
pany. Here are the leaders of the 
Danubian river-folk pitted against the 
Achaean highlanders. It is true that 
Achilles became the ‘chieftain of a 
long river valley’! and vows his lock to 
the Spercheius, but Dr. Leaf remarks 
that the River God is not an ancestor 
but ‘enters in only in the generation 
after Peleus. In other words the 
family of Peleus is a late arrival and 
adopts the River God instead of des- 
cending from him as in the case of 
autochthonous princes.’ Asteropaios 
is an autochthonous prince. Of the 
interview between him and Achilles, 
Dr. Leaf says ‘It is almost as though 
he said “‘ If you have your Axios, I have 
my Achelous; but I scorn to base my 
ancestry on a mere river.” 

The fight in the twenty-first book 
after the death of Asteropaios goes on 
with the slaying of seven Paeonians 
whose names are given. ‘And many 
Paeonians besides would swift-footed 
Achilles have slain had not the deep- 
eddying River in wrath assumed the 


1 T. W. Allen in Classical Quarterly, 1999. 
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likeness of a man and addressed 
Achilles.’ Then comes the great 
passage where the river with his raging 
waters so nearly overwhelms Achilles 
that he cries to Zeus in agony of shame 
at the death that is on him, like a boy 
that herds the swine caught in a rising 
stream. The gods free him from peril. 
Hera sends Hephaestus to fight water 
with fire, and the River at bay swears to 
Hera not to aid Troy further if she will 
but stay her son from devastating his 
stream. 

After this splendid scene comes the 


trivial theomachy. Then Achilles be- 
gins his slaying again, attacking a 
Dardan, Agenor, son of Antenor, who 
is saved by Apollo, who takes the guise 
of Agenor. 

The water gods are vanquished by 
the gods of the highlanders, who usurp 
their places so fully that Homer even 
fancies that Athena was worshipped at 
Troy during the famous siege. Here 
indeed ‘ Homer anachronizes.’ 


GRACE HARRIET MACURDY. 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, U.S.A. 


HORATIANA. 


In the following passages of Horace 
the difficulty of the text is obvious and 
notorious. Even the most conservative 
editors admit it, and elaborate discussion 
of it here would be superfluous. I shall 
therefore make no more comment than 
is sufficient to raise the point of objec- 
tion to the received text. 

I. Sat. I. 1. 108 sqq.: 


illuc unde abii redeo tqui nemo ut avarus 
se probet ac potius laudet diversa sequentis, etc. 


Read 108 qui nemo aut rarus. 

All the MSS. have ut avarus, but there 
is fumbling with the preceding words. 
The oldest Blandinian, V, alone had 
qui nemo: the others vary between 
nemone ut, ne non ut, nemo ut. Editors 
therefore have fixed their attention 
here, and there is not a single recorded 
emendation of ut avarus. But the real 
difficulty of the passage lies in these 
words. For the natural meaning of the 
text is ‘ Why nobody else is content, as 
the avarus is,’ and so Porphyrion took 
it: ab aliis dissentive tamen avarum ait 
qui proposito suo gaudet solus. Yet the 
whole satire has been devoted to show- 
ing that the prevalent discontent is due 
to avaritia. Many editors therefore 
analyse nemo into quisque non and take 
ut avarus as utpote avarus, ws piddpyupos 
ov, thus making Horace put his answer 
as part of his question. The reading 
aut varus removes all difficulty in 
the sense. It is good Latin. For aut 
cf. Epp. I. 15. 33, 34 mil | aut paullum 


abstulerat. For varus cf. Quint. XII. 
Proem. 3.: varus, qui tam procul a portu 
vecessisset, veperiebatur. It will be con- 
ceded that aut varus is not far removed 
either in pronunciation or spelling from 
ut avarus and that the mistake might 
easily have arisen accidentally. But 
there is one reason why it might have 
been made deliberately, viz. that spon- 
daic hexameters are rare in Horace. 
There are four or five in the lyrics (with 
Greek proper names), but only one in 
Satt. and Epp., viz. A. P. 467 invitum 
gui servat idem facit occidenti. But if 
Horace wrote this, he could write 
more. Similarly, there is only one 
certain instance in the hexameters of a 
hypermetrical syllable elided (Sat. I. 
4. 96 usus amicogue), but editors are 
quite willing to imitate this at Sat. I. 
6. 102 (rusve peregreve) and some even 
at Sat. II. 1. 54 (mimirum). 
2. A. P. 119-122: 


aut famam sequere aut sibi convenientia finge 
scriptor thonoratum si forte reponis Achillem, 
impiger iracundus inexorabilis acer ; 
iura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 


Read 120 scriptor an orator. 

Some edd. put a full stop at /finge, 
some at scriptor. In either case, scriptor 
has an emphasis which is not easily ex- 
plained. Moreover, honoratum, whether 
it be an epithet or predicative, is an 
extraordinary word to use in connexion 
with Achilles, whose character is known 
only from the poem which describes his 
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dishonour. Bentley’s suggestion Hom- 
erveum or Homeriacum is both remote 
from the letters and otiose, for there is 
no other Achilles than the Homeric. 
Editors of course do the best they can 
for the text, but it is a bad best, and the 
passage wants emendation. Now 1.122, 
tura neget, etc., evidently contemplates 
Achilles as declaiming, and I suggest 
that Horace had in mind that sort of 
suasovia which Quintilian (III. 8. 49) 
calls a prosopopoeta and on which he 
gives much the same cautions as Horace 
does. Praecipue declamatoribus consider- 
andum est, he says (ib. 51) quid cuique 
personae conveniat, and a little lower (53) 
he mentions that themes were often 
taken from the poets, and gives as an 
example Priamit verba apud Achillem. 
My reading, scriptor an orator, would 
mean ‘whether you are writing a play 
or composing a declamation.’ It not 
only removes the foolish honoratum, but 
relieves the undue emphasis on scriptor. 
For the phrase, cf. Ovid. Fasti IV. 7 
Saucius an sanus, numquid tua signa 
veliqui ? It seems to me likely that, of 
the two Piso boys for whom Horace 
was writing, the younger was studying 
rhetoric, while the elder (A. P. 366) was 
certainly studying poetry. 
3. Carm. I. xx. g, Io: 


Caecubum et prelo domitam Caleno 
tu tbibes uvam. 


Read tu tubes. 

The difficulty here is caused by the 
context; for though tw bibes by itself 
might be a ‘ permissive’ future, it can- 
not be so within a few lines of vile 
potabis, etc. Writing in this review 
in 1912 (Vol. XXVI. p. 51), I said that 
I had many years ago proposed the 
emendation tubes (since published by 
Mr. Traube), but had suppressed it, at 
the request of the editor, for want of an 
illustration of this use of tubere, viz. ‘to 
order a thing’ from a servant, ‘ to order 
up’ from the kitchen, etc. I have since 
found one, and, as usual, not far off. 
In Epp. II. 2. 61-64 Horace says— 


tres mihi convivae prope dissentire videntur, 

poscentes vario multum diyersa palato. 

quid dem? quid non dem? renuis tu quod iubet 
alter : 

quod petis, id sane est invisum acidumque 
duobus. 
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Here is a dinner-party, and iubere used 
of an order to the waiter. 

4. Finally, I will venture to notice 
two passages in which I believe that 
Horace ought to be emended by dag 
Aeyoueva. These, of course, must await 
approval till a copy of Horace is un- 
earthed from the ruins of Herculaneum, 
but in the meantime they are at least 
plausible enough to be amusing. 

(a) Carm. II. xx. 5-7: 

non ego pauperum 

sanguis parentum, non ego quem tvocas 

dilecte Maecenas. 

I suggest iocas for vocas. It is evident 
that non ego quem vocas conceals some- 
thing depreciatory, something in striking 
contrast with the fame that Horace is 
to win by his poetry. The middle form 
iocari seems to me to imply an active 
transitive form iocare, meaning ‘ to make 
fun of,’ ‘to banter’; and, in fact, Hor- 
ace, as Suetonius tells us, was bantered 
at least by Augustus, ‘iter altos tocos,’ 
on his little tubby figure. 

(b) Carm. III. xxiv. 3, 4: 


caementis licet occupes 
Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare tponticum. 


In this well-known passage the MSS. 
vary between publicum, Apulicum and 
ponticum, but it is the best and oldest 
MSS. (Keller’s AB with aA) that 
have ponticum. I suggest that Horace 
really wrote et Metaponticum, meaning 
the gulf of Tarentum. This would 
naturally be the next sea, after the 
Tyrrhene, to be invaded by the builder. 
The emendation occurred to me (as it 
did also to my friend Mr. John Sar- 
geaunt) on seeing, in the Italian railway 
tables, that Metaponto is the next 
station to Taranto. Unfortunately, 
there is no evidence that the gulf was 
ever called after Metapontum and the 
proper adjective form Metapontum in 
Metapontinus with long 7. Yet some 
laxity might have been allowable ; for 
the adjective of Pontus is certainly 
Ponticus, and the adjective of Helles- 
pontus, usually Hellespontiacus, is some- 
times Hellespontius or Hellesponticus. 
Ligustinus and Ligusticus are equally 
common, and Pliny, who uses Ligustint 
of the people (10. § 73), uses Ligusticum 
of the sea (3. § 75). 


J. Gow. 
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NOTES 


PINDAR, PYTH. Il. go FF. 


atd0pas EXKOpevot 
évérra€av édx- 
a 
os dduvapov éa Kapdia. 


In the last number of the Classical 
Quarterly Professor G. Norwood dis- 
cusses this passage. His conclusion is 
that ordOyas is incapable of explana- 
tion and therefore corrupt ; and he pro- 
poses to replace it by omd@as, with the 
sense ‘They tug at their sword, too 
unwieldy for their grasp, and smite 
their own heart with a grievous wound.’ 
But is not this merely to replace Gilder- 
sleeve’s ‘suicidal gymnastics’ with an 
equally futile performance? Why 
should the sword ‘leave the scabbard 
with an upward jerk’ any more than 
a downward jerk? And supposing it 
did, would it not be as likely to slit the 
bungler’s nose as to wound ‘his chest’ 
—or wherever he kept his «apdtia? 
Moreover, what pertinence have swords 
and scabbards in this connection? I 
am afraid omd@y is no improvement 
on ordOun, if only we can make sense 
of Dr. Fennell’s explanation 
is bad enough, but, as Professor Nor- 
wood admits, ‘it has the merit of 
supposing the same metaphor as that 
in the following lines (fépew édadpas 
éravyéviov AaBovta Cuyov apyryet KTE)’ 
—a merit which the ova@n theory 
lacks. Can we keep up continuity of 
metaphor, while improving on Fennell ? 
Suppose the general idea to be that of 
horses (or ‘fillies’ if you like) pulling 
at a cart or plough: then we are told 
that they hurt themselves, somehow or 
other, because they pull at a ord@uas 
too big a What, 
then, is a ordOun? ‘In Pindar,’ says 
Professor J. B. Bury, ‘ord@un always 
mean a rule, measure or norm’—to 
which dictum I would merely add the 
postscript, ‘except where it means 
something else.” And something else, 
by all the rules of common sense, it 
does mean here, in Pyth, ii. go. 

The problem before us is, what 
relevant sense can ordOun bear when 
used in connection with Cvyov? In 


considering this we may notice first 
how fvyov itself is a word of double 
meaning—(1) the cross-bar of a yoke, 
and (2) the beam of a balance—and 
how the vyov, with its dangling straps 
or collars (fedyAar, Aéradva) at each 
end looks very much like the Cuyov 
with dangling scales 
tuyyes). Hence it is not surprising to 
find some of the yoke-terms exchanged 
with balance-terms, as when Eur. Rhes. 
303 uses for a ‘horse-collar.’ 
Further, we have the phrase éd«xew 
ota0uov, ‘to draw down the balance,’ 
which shows how ota@yuos may be 
connected with the balance - fuydv ; 
otaOuos is, presumably. the post or 
upright on which the €vydv is fastened. 
What corresponds to this in the case 
of the yoke-fuyov is the puyos or chariot- 
pole to which the yoke is attached. 
This horizontal pole might equally well 
be called ordOun. It is true that there 
is no direct evidence for this use else- 
where in Greek, but a similar use of 
the corresponding Latin word statera 
is found in Statius, Si/v. iv. 3, 35, ‘dum 
pondus nimium querens sub alta | repit 
languida quadrupes statera.’ Professor 
Norwood may still object that ‘some 
kind of stab is needed to give appro- 
priateness to the words évérafav and 
xapdia’; but surely we cannot arm our 
‘fillies’ with swords or lancets, and a 
galling collar may quite well produce 
a sore chest—é@Axos xapoia. If 
we can extract reasonable sense from 
the text, together with consistency of 
metaphor, ‘ let us be therewith content.’ 
k. G. Bury. 


NOTE ON PLATO, REPUBLIC, 
VII. 514B. 


@omep tois Oavyatorowis mpo 
avOporeav Ta Trapadpdypata 
4 
Ov Ta Oadpata Sexviacw. 


In this passage commentators and 
translators appear to construe Tots @av- 
parorroois as a dative of agency or of 
general reference. They feel that it 
requires some accommodation with the 
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following words, mpo 
Some take the latter to be the spec- 
tators; others the performers—and this 
is surely right. Jowett and Campbell 
distinguish the av@pw7o: as the actual 
exhibitors from the @avyarozooi the 
masters of the show. Adam thinks they 
are the same persons, and says that 
‘Plato might, if he had been so minded, 
have written tois 
EAUTOV K.T.Dr.” 

All difficulty will vanish if we trans- 
late tots Oavpatotrowis ‘ At the marion- 
ettes,’ and class it with xa:vois tpayédois 
(Pseph. ap. Dem. 18. 116). The substi- 
tution of performers for performance 
is natural enough, as we say ‘At the 
Old Masters,’ meaning at the exhibition 
of their pictures. Such a phrase as 
Kouwdav ovtwv év Kodutt@ (Aeschin. 
22. 27) is a halfway point. As for the 
dative case, Kiihner-Gerth (II. i. p. 445) 
class xawots tpaywdois, 
etc., with datives denoting ‘die Zeit, 
und zwar in der Regel den bestimmten 
Zeitpunkt (das Datum),’ and add ‘ Zur 
Datierung dienen auch die regelmassig 
wiederkehrenden Staatsfeste.’ But trois 
Ttois lead the 
way to something rather less definite. 
Cicero’s gladiatoribus (Phil. 1. 36, and 
Att. 2. 19) means ‘at the gladiatorial 
show,’ not merely ‘on the day of the 
gladiatorial show’; and it does not 
seem impossible that this variety of the 
locatival dative in Greek should be 
used to denote not a date but an occa- 
sion, and not necessarily an occasion of 
regular recurrence. Even with the 
names of regularly recurring festivals the 
dative means, in some contexts, rather 
at than on the date of. 

H. RACKHAM. 


Christ's College, Cambridge. 


ON THE TEXT OF PLATO, 
REPUBLIC IV. 442 A. 


TO TOY TeEpi TO COpa 
Kadoupévov Kai loyupov 
/EVOMEVOV OVK AU TA EavTOD TpaTTN, 
Kai 
ov ov avT@ ryéver (sic codd. 
optimt ; yevov uel yévn dett. aliquot). 


THE crux of the passage is the word 
yéve, of which no convincing explana- 


tion has been given, see commentators 
ad loc. The variant yev@v is so poorly 
supported as to appear either a blunder 
or an attempt at emendation. I believe 
the difficulty to have arisen from the 
mistaken idea that yéveu is dat. sing. 
The passage abounds in duals, Sokrates 
affirming and reaffirming the idea that 
the rational and ‘spirited’ elements of 
the soul normally form a pair. -yévex 
seems to me to be acc. dual, and ov a 
corruption for@. The acc. is governed, 
dua pécou, by cf. Rid- 
dell, Digest of Platonic Idioms, 273. It 
is curious, if this be right, that one 
inferior manuscript has the more correct 
Attic form of the dual, yévn (see 
Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 142); 
but this probably is a mere miswriting. 
H. J. Rose. 


McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


A NOTE ON THE MEANING OF 
EXILIS VIA (Tristia I. II. 86). 


exilem facio per mea vota viam. 


Ir we accept the popular derivation 
(ex and ilia), the root meaning of exilis 
will be much the same as ‘anaemic’ in 
English. We find it applied in Cicero 
to both cor and tecur, and in much the 
same sense possibly in Ovid M. vi. 143, 
‘in latere exiles digiti pro cruribus 
haerent.’ Then in a more extended, 
figurative sense we find exilis applied to 
oratio, as in colloquial English we often 
use ‘anaemic’ to describe a feeble, 
undervitalised effect. 

Now, what does Ovid mean by de- 
scribing the journey to the scene of his 
exile as via exilis? Possibly we may 
find the clue to his meaning in the 
famous passage in Horace’s C. I. 4. 17, 
Exilis domus Plutonia, with which we 
may compare ‘the vasty hall of Death’ 
in Matthew Arnold, ‘ To-night she doth 
inherit the vasty hallof Death. Horace 
Ep. I. 6. 45, defines exilis domus as 
‘exilis domus est, ubi non et multa 
supersunt,’ ‘a comfortless, cheerless 
house,’ as opposed to plena domus (C. 
II., 12. 24). 

Now, if the cold grave itself may be 
fitly described as exilis, might not the 
journey to the grave be aptly pictured as 
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exilis via? Ovid again and again in his 
Tristia refers to his exile as a living 
death. Thus the translation would be, 
‘it is a sorry, cheerless journey I am 
playing for.’ Possibly this is the mean- 
ing also in Senec. N. Q. 1. 1 ‘ignes tenuis- 
simi iter exile designant.’ 

It seems hardly possible with Lewis 
and Short to understand exilis via as ‘a 
rapid passage’ to one’s destination, the 
opposite of via longa. 

The only two passages, so far as Iam 
aware, quoted in support of the meaning 
‘short’ are iter exile in Seneca and 
digiti exiles in Ovid, both of which, I 
consider, are open to a different inter- 
pretation. 

ROBERT F. Crook. 


16, Trinity College, Dublin. 


NOTES ON CICERO. 
Ad Atticum, xiii. 37. 2: 


Nihil novi sane nisi . . . omnibus eum 
(Quintum filium) locis furere maximeque in 
conviviis cum multa de me, tum redire ad 
patrem, etc. 


THE underlined words are strange, 
and cum and tum make the sentence 
rather flat. The ellipse of dicere is harsh 
here: a verb is wanted to balance redire. 
Possibly commulcare me ‘belabours me.’ 
In Alt. i. 14. 5 the readings of Z and 
M commultium, commulcium or commul- 
ticium for the vulg. convicium point to 
the word commulcium, ‘a trouncing,’ as 
the right reading, the trouncing being, 
as here, one of words. This correction 
commulcium is due to O. E. Schmidt. 
Lambinus on Plaut. Merc. 59 recognised 
the word, but interpreted it as ‘a bruise,’ 
or ‘a weal.’ I now think Schmidt’s 
reading is right, and that convicium 
could not have led to the corruptions. 
If it is right, it would go far to support 
commulcare here. 


Ib. xv. 29. 2: 


Quintus filius usque Puteolos—mirus civis ut 
tu Favonius Asinium dicas—etc. 


Young Quintus had just become a 
violent anti-Caesarian, so there is no 
place for A sinium; besides, it seems most 
likely that only one personality is men- 
tioned. Possibly the manuscript reading 
1S a corruption of a comic superlative, 


Favoniissimum or Favonianissimum, ‘a 
super-Favonius’ or ‘super-Favonian.’ 
For a comic comparative of a proper 
name, cp. Plaut. Poen. gg, nullus me 
est hodie Poenus Poenior: and for comic 
superlatives, cp. ipsisswmus (Plaut. Trin. 
988), geminissumus (Persa, 830), patrue 
mt patruissume (Poen. 1197), oculissumus 
(Curc. 15, 121). Cicero elsewhere, when 
in pleasant mood, invents a facetious 
grammatical form (Att. 1. 16. 13), Quare, 
ut opinor, pirocodntéov . . . et istos con- 
sulatus non flocct facteon. The comic 
superlative would suit the contemptuous 
irony of Cicero, also shown by mirus, 
‘marvellous,’ applied to a man. He 
had not much faith in the sincerity of 
his nephew’s conversion. 
L. C. PURSER. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 


NOTE ON VARR. L.L. 5 § 173, 
MULL. 


(As given s.v. Sestertius in L. and S.) 


Ir the guartus be altered to read 
quintus (a very likely and reasonable 
emendation involving only quin instead 
of guar in minuscule), then we get the 
following sense : 

‘ The word sestertius is from the fact 
that it is the sum of two and one-half 
(for the dupondius or two-as piece plus 
a half is the old sestertius), and from 
the ancient custom of speaking of money 
in an upside-down manner, and so of 
calling the fifth-half the third-half, 
called sestertius from semis tertius.’ 

This very Varronian explanation may 
be then amplified thus: 

The word sestertius=semis tertius, 
that is the third-half. We should, how- 
ever, expect it to be called the fi/th-half, 
since it is made of 2% + 3%, in its actual 
value. The blunder is explained by the 
love of contrariety which made our fore- 
fathers speak.of the fifth-half as the 
third-half. 

The explanation, however, seems 
needlessly ingenious. For surely 2} 
has reached the third-half, in any literal 
statement of Roman fractions up to 2}. 


F. W. G. Foar. 
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REVIEWS 


ZEUS: A STUDY IN ANCIENT RELIGION. 


Zeus: A Study in Ancient Religion. By 
ARTHUR BERNARD Cook. Vol. I. 
Cambridge University Press. £2 2s. 


THE first instalment of Mr. Cook’s 
great work will fully reward the ex- 
pectations of scholars. They will find 
in it a very exhaustive collection of 
matter, treated with the boldness and 
ingenuity which they associate with 
the writer, and though they will pro- 
bably find themselves differing often, 
sometimes differing violently, from 
Mr. Cook’s conclusions, they will be 
able to get the materials for their 
arguments from the book itself, and to 
thank the author for many happy sug- 
gestions. The Cambridge Press also 
has done its part well; the illustrations 
are very numerous and good, though 
some of the plates would have been 
easier to use if they had been less 
deeply embedded in the volume— in 
other words, if the volume had been 
divided into two. 

A great part of the present work is 
not about Zeus, but it is none the worse 
for that. Zeus is described at the outset 
as the god of the Bright Sky; but it 
is argued that the original object of 
worship in pre-Hellenic times was the 
Bright Sky itself, and (I think unsuccess- 
fully) that traces of this cult survived 
in popular belief into Hellenic times. 
There follows a very valuable discussion 
of the mountain-cults of the god, who 
as the god of the Sky had his seat on 
the tops of the highest mountains; the 
first discussed are those of Zeus Lykaios 
(regarded by Mr. Cook as the god of 
Light, not primarily the Wolf-god) and 
Zeus Olympios. (Homeric scholars 
will note the author’s view that Olym- 
pus in Homer is always the actual 
mountain.) The development of the 
mountain-cults, and of the conception 
of the mountain as the birth-place, the 
throne and the burial-place of Zeus, is 
next explained and illustrated, and the 
disappearance of them in the Christian 
era before the cult of Elias, just as 


other Hellenic deities became _half- 
Christianised. Mr. Cook’s account of 
these processes is full of interest. The 
author then passes on to the relation of 
the Sky-god to the great lights in the 
sky, and the greater part of the present 
volume is concerned with the solar 
cults, many of which are described and 
discussed very minutely, with a brief 
paragraph here and there, either to 
indicate that they had no original 
relation to that of Zeus, or to show 
how they came to be connected with 
that of Zeus by a conscious or uncon- 
scious syncretism. Mr. Cook maintains 
that although in course of time ‘ Zeus 
was brought into close connection with 
any and every celestial luminary,’ yet 
‘ genuine Hellenic religion never identi- 
fied Zeus with sun or moon or star’; 
and most of the volume is an amplifica- 
tion of this text. The discussion takes 
the reader very far afield. For a 
hundred pages or more he will find 
himself dealing with solar wheels and 
disks, and with all the mythological 
personages who were connected with 
wheels ; then with the ‘ Lycian symbol’ 
and the triskeles, and with Cyclopes and 
other monsters, who are supposed by 
Mr. Cook to be anthropomorphised 
versions of such solar symbols; and 
afterwards with a great variety of Ram- 
and Bull-cults, and their relation to 
that of Zeus, who was sometimes a 
Ram-god, sometimes a Bull-god, but 
is not thereby proved to have been a 
solar god, since the Ram and the Bull 
were symbols of the fertilising virtue of 
the sky no less than of thesun. Further, 
we have a somewhat lengthy treatment 
of Dionysiac cults, which are brought in 
on the strength of the hypothesis that 
Dionysus (whether in his Cretan form, 
Zagreus, or in Thracian cults) is but 
Zeus re-born; and, among them, of 
Tragedy, Comedy, and Satyric Drama. 
The notion of the Buil-god leads to a 
long discussion of Egyptian rites, and 
of the Cretan bull-legends; incidentally 
some fifty pages are devoted to the 
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Labyrinth of Minos, to the bull-fights 
and dances of Knossos and other places, 
and the meaning of ritual horns; and 
nearly one hundred pages to some im- 
portant Syrian cults, blended in late 
times with those of Zeus. 

This enumeration of subjects—and it 
is very far from complete—is sufficient 
to show that it is impossible to give 
any adequate criticism of the book in a 
review; and I shrink from making 
generalisations, which it would not be 
possible here to support by evidence. 
But the impression which remains most 
strongly in my mind is that of the need 
of something like a Grammar or Logic 
of Religionswissenschaft. I find myself 
perpetually asking for a critical account 
of the different kinds of evidence em- 
ployed, and of the proper use of them; 
and in almost every place where I 
venture to differ from Mr. Cook (and 
such places are inevitably many in the 
course of eight hundred pages), I find 
that the difference can be resolved into 
a problem about the right use of certain 
kinds of evidence. It would, of course, 
be ridiculous to expect that arguments 
in works on this subject should observe 
strictly the canons of Formal Logic ; 
but we do require that some limit 
should be imposed upon the range of 
deviation from strict proof; and I feel 
from time to time that Mr. Cook, 
though far more conscious than many 
anthropologists of the weakness even of 
some of the arguments which evidently 
attract him most, is carried by his 
enthusiasm and his imagination beyond 
the legitimate limits; and he is so 
delightful a companion in these ven- 
tures, that there is a risk of others being 
carried with him, and the whole study 
of Ancient Religion being transplanted 
on to insecure foundations. I will give 
a few illustrations. 

1. The Use of Scientific or of Late 
Writers as Evidence of Early Popular 
Beliefs—1 doubt if Mr. Cook’s use of 
Xenophanes (p. 11), Heracleitus (p. 28), 
and Einpedocles (p. 31) to support his 
theory that the worship of the sky itself 
left traces among the Hellenes is really 
justifiable. There is really nothing to 
show that the materialism of Xeno- 
phanes and his protest against the pre- 
valent anthropomorphic religion was 

NO. CCXLIX. VOL, XXIX. 


suggested by any lingering attraction 
towards such primitive cults, when eis 
Tov ovpavov amoBréWas TO év eivai 
gnot tov Ocov; and the statement that 
‘ Xenophanes, like Pythagoras and many 
another reformer, starts with a revival 
of half-forgotten beliefs,’ seems, like the 
similar statement about Herakleitos on 
p. 30, to be a petitio principt. (The case 
of Pythagoras is somewhat different.) 
To treat Herakleitos as evidence of 
popular belief is almost a paradox; it is 
very hard to believe that ‘ Herakleitos’ 
cardinal doctrine of the universe as an 
Ever-living Fire is but a refinement 
upon the primitive conception of Zeus 
the Burning-Sky’; and the fragment 
quoted, avtiov Tihs odpos aiPpiov 
Avés, certainly does not imply that Zeus 
is thought of as the Bright Sky itself, 
rather than as the Lord of the Bright 
Sky. ‘My neighbour’s boundary’ means 
the boundary of his land, but does not 
identify him with his garden. Nor can 
I think that Empedocles ‘ availed himself 
of the belief that the fiery sky is Zeus’; 
and I am very doubtful whether the ’Axjp 
which Empedocles called Zeus was ‘ the 
fiery sky’ at all, and not rather ‘air.’ 
I find the same difficulty in Mr. Cook’s 
treatment of Ennius (p. 10). Ennius 
wrote, ‘Aspice hoc sublime candens, 
quem invocant omnes Iovem’; but 
surely the explanation is not that the 
Italians were just at this moment pass- 
ing from the cult of the sky to that of 
the Sky-god; but that Ennius was a 
follower of Euhemerus, or perhaps, in 
this passage, of Euripides (fr. 941): 
Tov tovd’ aidépa; 
vopite Zia, rovd’ Hyod ; 
and what Ennius represents is Greek 
rationalism—the very opposite of popu- 
lar belief. It seems indeed that to use 
literature which was certainly not popu- 
lar as evidence of popular belief is only 
legitimate if the writer quoted states 
that popular or primitive belief is de- 
scribed. Late literature generally needs 
the most careful handling, and above all 
the literature of times which were domi- 
nated by syncretistic tendencies. I can- 
not (¢.g.) but look with great suspicion 
on the evidence from a Nestorian com- 
mentary on the Acts produced by Dr. 
Rendel Harris and several times quoted 
by Mr. Cook, for regarding the Cretan 
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Zeus as an Adonis-like personage killed 
by a wild boar, and annually revived— 
a conception of the god which does not 
fit in well with other accounts of Cretan 
ideas about Zeus. The only explicit 
evidence for the belief in Zagreus as not 
merely the son of Zeus but Zeus re-born 
isto be foundin Nonnos. A good many 
points in Mr. Cook’s argument turn on 
this passage, and they hardly seem 
sufficient to bear the weight of so much 
conjecture with regard to centuries so 
much earlier. Even writers like Apollo- 
dorus and Strabo, and conscious sys- 
tematisers generally, are not to be used 
without caution as evidence of actual 
beliefs at any given period; but I have 
not space to illustrate this point, which 
is, after all, obvious. 

2. The Use of Works of Art as Evidence 
of Cult or Belief—Mr. Cook is very often 
both brilliant and convincing in this 
part of his work; but now and then 
questions suggest themselves. Does 
(e.g.) the use of symbols in representa- 
tions of the god imply that the god 
was once identical with the symbol ? 
If it does not do so universally, when 
does it do so? Do the blue nimbus 
and blue globe connected with repre- 
sentations of Zeus really imply that he 
was once the Sky itself in popular belief ? 
Could they not be attached to him as 
god of the sky? Or again, is every 
group of dancing creatures (satyrs or 
what-not) on a vase, with a flute player 
in their midst, to be taken to represent 
an actual cult-dance? or is it possible 
that, given the idea of satyrs, painters 
exercised their imagination and drew 
little scenes of this sort without direct 
dependence on ritual? The interpreta- 
tion of the Pandora-krater and many 
other vases cannot be regarded as satis- 
factory until this question is answered 
one way or another. I do not feel sure 
that Mr. Cook is right in treating this 
as a representation of a satyric-play, 
though of course it illustates the fifth- 
century notion of the satyr. 

3. The Use of Metaphors as Evidence. 
—I cannot believe that the poetical 
descriptions of the sun and moon as the 
eyes of Zeus show that ‘the Greeks 
...at one time regarded the sun and 
moon as the eyes of the animate sky’ 
(p. 196), any more than the modern 


Peloponnesian Greeks whom Mr. Cook 
quotes.? 

4. The Use of Modern Folk-Plays as 
Evidence.—Without going into details, 
I feel that we greatly need some prin- 
ciples here. At least it should be neces- 
sary to establish continuity in time 
between the ancient and the modern 
rite or performance, and, if the modern 
is used as evidence of the ancient Greek 
custom, to exclude the possibility of 
foreign influence. 

5. The Use of Analogy.—Analogy is of 
course the principal weapon of the 
anthropologist ; but it would bea great 
advantage if some principles with regard 
to its use were agreed upon. Mr. Cook 
sets an excellent example in his Preface, 
when he lays down ‘that analogies 
taken from a contiguous area are more 
likely to be helpful than analogies 
gathered, sometimes on doubtful au- 
thority, from the ends of the habitable 
earth’; and of the former class of 
analogies he makes a very fruitful use. 
But now and then he seems to go 
beyond legitimate analogy. I very 
much doubt (¢.g.) whether he proves 
that the wheel of Fortune is a solar- 
wheel (p. 268), and that it was a cult- 
utensil before it was a divine attribute. 
The use of the wheel as the symbol, not 
of the sun, but of instability, is attested 
by Pacuvius (ap. Rhet. ad Herenn. 2, 23, 
36), who is probably working upon 
Greek material ; and perhaps by Sopho- 
cles (fr. 787); and the rarity of the 
wheel on monuments perhaps suggests 
that it originated in poetry rather than 
in cult. Again, it seems hazardous to 
connect the Hekatoncheires and Cheiro- 
gastores with the solar symbol, the 
triskeles, on the ground that the many 
hands of the former are analogous to 
the three legs of the latter, even if there 
are some other slight grounds for the 
connection (p. 314). The analogy some- 
times depends on the principle that 
things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another (cf. an 
argument on p. 247 and another on 
pp- 319, 320); and this principle rarely 
holds true in anthropology so far as it is 


1 One of the strangest of Mr. Cook’s iden- 
tifications—that of the Kyklops’ eye with the 
sun—is partly based on the assertion here 
criticised. 
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the record of beliefs as they were when 
living, rather than of identifications of 
cults by systematisers or in syncretistic 
worships ; for to a systematiser at least 
a cult is often virtually a dead specimen, 
and syncretism has much of the sys- 
tematiser in its heart. Sometimes the 
analogy resolves itself simply into an ar- 
gument with an ‘undistributed middle- 
term’—e.g., on p. 254, the Iynx-wheel 
had four spokes; the wheel of Ixion had 
four spokes; therefore the Iynx wheel 
=the wheel of Ixion, and therefore = the 
Sun. The argument which supports the 
identification of Zeus and Argos on the 
ground that both are called Havézrns is 
of the same class, but more risky, since 
the ground of the epithet was different 
inthe two cases. It will doubtless be 
objected, in answer to my request for a 
Logic of the subject, that on my princi- 
ples so little could be taken as proved, 
and a great part of the work of some 
writers on Ancient Religion would be 
undone. "AvOpwn’, pe 
tpaywdiav. This, I think, is true; and 
work which is based on conjectures, 
supported by other conjectures, and not 
on more or less clear principles of proof, 
had better be undone. But this, of 
course, does not apply to more than a 
fraction of Mr. Cook's work. 

Apart from these difficulties as to 
method, a few special points in this 
volume call for some remark. 

The treatment of the Kyklops legend 
leads to some strange results. The 
monster’s one eye is identified with the 
shining orb of the sun, and the Kyklops 
is regarded as originally a Sky-god like 
Zeus; various legends are compared to 
prove his close connection with Zeus, 
and it is argued that the Kyklops was 
not only the maker, but originally the 
wielder and owner of the thunderbolt. 
The last point is certainly not proved 
by the monuments adduced (p. 319); 
and most of the arguments in which the 
Kyklops figures are somewhat uncon- 
vincing. The legend of the boring out 
of the Kyklops’ eye is treated as parallel 
to the version of the Prometheus story 
which makes him get fire by applying a 
torch or reed to the wheel of the sun 
(though the story of Odysseus’s exploit 
contains not the least hint of a desire to 
carry fire away); and both legends are 


explained as originating in a tale about 
the discovery of fire-sticks. This is at 
least very ingenious ; but our suspicions 
are provoked by the linguistic argu- 
ments which follow, in which Prome- 
theus, who is said by Hesychius to have 
been called also Ithas or Ithax, is treated 
on that ground as closely parallel to 
Odysseus Ithakesios or Ithakos, while the 
name is also connected with aiOw, aidyp, 
and the god of the Burning Sky. I 
have also great doubts about the infer- 
ence drawn from the title Promantheus, 
applied to Zeus at Thurii. (The reader 
will find many new and remarkable 
derivations in this book.) 

Mr. Cook revives Overbeck’s theory 
that the worship of Zeus Ammon in the 
Oasis was established in the course of 
an early Greek expedition to Libya ; he 
does not of course use certain argu- 
ments of Overbeck’s which have long 
been discredited, but makes out a very 
strong case, comparing closely the 
oracular worships of the Oasis and of 
Dodona. 

It will be interesting to know what 
Sir Arthur Evans thinks of Mr. Cook’s 
treatment of the Labyrinth and of 
Cretan matters generally; the argument 
ranges far, and whether conclusive or 
not, throws no little light on the sub- 
ject. The Labyrinth is regarded by 
Mr. Cook as a theatral area, marked 
out for an annual dance by the Mino- 
taur (in other words by the Crown 
Prince of Knossos in ritual costume, 
with a bull’s head), representing the 
revolutions of the sun, conceived as a 
bull: the object of the dance was to 
promote the year’s fruitfulness, by 
presenting the sun in his strength ful- 
filling his course and fertilising the 
earth. Whether Mr. Cook’s explana- 
tion of the practice (so often depicted 
on early artistic remains) of taking the 
bull by the horns is correct, may 
perhaps be doubted. It is at least as 
likely that it was an effective trick in 
fighting (if employed with discretion), 
as that its object was to secure for the 
fighter the strength embodied in the 
horns. But, once more, we need a 
grammar of symbolism. 

The subject, perhaps, of most general 
interest with which Mr. Cook incident- 
ally deals is that of the Greek Drama. 
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Here he reverses the ordinary account, 
according to which Tragedy was par- 
ticularly associated with the City Dio- 
nysia and Comedy with the Lenaea—an 
account which certainly seems to be 
true of the fifth century, in which the 
Tragedy of the Lenaea was compara- 
tively unimportant; and if the opposite 
was originally the case, we want to know 
what was the reason for the change. 
The fact that State-recognised competi- 
tions were organised for Comedy later 
than for Tragedy at the Dionysia also 
tells against the new theory. (Aris- 
totle Poct. V. mote 0 dpxywv edwxev 
naturally refers to the ém@vupos, and 
not to the Bacire’s who managed the 
Lenaea, and the very probable recon- 
struction of the great Dionysiac inscrip- 
tion [C.I.A. II. 971] by Capps and Wil- 
helm confirms theold view.) The Lenaea 
was doubtless the more primitive fes- 
tival, but this does not prove that it 
was the festival at which Tragedy 
originated ; and if Mr. Cook makes out 
a strong case for the theory that the 
Lenaean ritual included the representa- 
tion of the Anodos of the Earth-mother 
with the infant Iacchus, and that 
(though this is much more doubtful) it 
also included a passion-play represent- 
ing the passion of Dionysus, he is still 
far from proving that it was this ritual 
and not some other, at first rustic but 
afterwards brought into the City Dio- 
nysia, which gave rise to Tragedy. As 
a matter of fact, the Schol. on Clement 
of Alexandria, whose remark (contain- 
ing at least one mistake, the association 
of Anvaifew with the Ajvos) is the only 
positive evidence for Mr. Cook’s belief 
in a passion-play at the Lenaea, does 
not really prove more than that the 
verb Anvaifew was associated with a 
rustic song, ‘ including ’ (an ambiguous 
word, mepeityev, which may mean 
simply ‘telling of’) the cmapaypos of 
Dionysus ; and if A\#vav was a current 
name for Maenads, the song is not 
even, without further evidence, to be 
particularly associated with the Lenaea. 

Mr. Cook argues that his view that 
Tragedy originated at the Lenaea, 
Comedy at the City Dionysia, is con- 
firmed by the order in which the per- 
formances at the two festivals are 
mentioned in the Law of Euegoros 


(Dem. in Meid. § 10) and in inscrip- 
tions—Tragedy before Comedy at the 
Lenaea, Comedy before Tragedy at the 
City Dionysia. He assumes (1) that 
the order of enumeration is the order 
of performance, and not of importance 
at the two festivals ; (2) that the more 
primitive part of the festival was neces- 
sarily performed first. Both assump- 
tions are very doubtful. As to (1), the 
fact that the order of enumeration is 
different for the two festivals can be 
just as well explained by supposing that 
the order of importance was different— 
Tragedy being originally connected 


- with the one festival, Comedy with the 


other—as by supposing that the order 
of performance was different ; and he 
has to alter the text of Aristoph. 
Av. 787, in order to bring it into line 
with his view. Many scholars hold 
that Tragedy and Comedy were per- 
formed on the same day, as Aristo- 
phanes (unemended) implies—three 
Tragedies, a Satyric Play, and a Comedy 
on each day. If that were so, the order 
of enumeration in Laws and Inscriptions 
would, of course, not take the alterna- 
tion into account, but would naturally 
follow the order of importance, as 
generally accepted at the time. I 
suspect (though no proof is possible as 
regards the first two days) that the per- 
formances from Elaphebolion 10-14 
were—on the roth, Boys’ Choruses and 
one Comedy; 11th, Men’s Choruses 
and one Comedy; 12th, 13th, 14th, 
3 Tragedies, Satyric Play, and one 
Comedy. The other assumption (2) 
seems to be quite arbitrary, and with- 
out it Mr. Cook’s argument fails. Ac- 
cretions might obviously either precede 
or follow the original performance. 

Mr. Cook believes that the dithyramb 
with which the City Dionysia opened 
represented the begetting of Dionysus 
(in accordance with his derivation of 
the word from the root -@dp-), and pre- 
ceded the celebration of his birth at the 
Lenaea, quite properly, by ten lunar 
months, and supposes that, in Plato’s 
statement that the subject of the 
dithyramb was the yéveows of the god, 
yéveous includes yévvnos. It may be 
doubted whether he does not restrict 
the original theme of the dithyramb too 
closely; and his next paragraph only 
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proves that phallic ritual was performed 
at the City Dionysia, not that Comedy 
originated from this particular phallic 
ritual. It may well have come to be 
attached to such ritual; but I believe 
that the evidence of Dorian origin is too 
strong to be explained away. The sug- 
gestion on p. 733 that the wedding of 
Zeus and Semele (and the begetting of 
Dionysus) were represented at the 
Pandia, with which the Dionysia ter- 
minated, is very inadequately proved. 
Mr. Cook then proceeds to argue 
that, like the City Dionysia and the 
Lenaea, the Anthesteria and the Rural 
Dionysia respectively centred upon the 
begetting and the birth of Dionysus, 
with a ten months’ interval between 
them. The arguments are wonderfully 
ingenious, but very hazardous. Among 
the chief difficulties are his (to me) very 
improbable interpretation of the picture 
of the Rural Dionysia given in the 
Acharnians, and the apparent fact that 
the ten months’ interval was _ not 
constant. Dr. Farnell (Cults, V. 206) 
gives some reason for thinking that (e.g.) 
at Icaria the Rural Dionysia took place 
in the spring; and the date of the festival 
certainly varied in different places (cf. 
Haigh, Attic Theatre, ed. 3, p. 29). 
Further, Mr. Cook suggests that if 
the Lenaean drama was the true parent 
of Attic Tragedy, it was presumably 
followed by a satyric display. He adds 
ina note that ‘this is not definitely 
recorded, but our records are very in- 
complete.’ But the inscriptional record 
of Lenaean Tragedies for the years 
420/19, 4139/8 (C.I.A. II. 972), though 
mutilated, shows quite clearly that in 
those years at any rate there was no 


satyric play attached to the tragedies 
represented by the two competing poets; 
for the inscription allows no room for 
the mention of anything more than the 
tragedies. What little evidence there 
is is thus distinctly against the sug- 
gestion made. 

Mr. Cook’s suggestion that satyr- 
dances may not have been originally 
Dionysiac, but may have attached 
themselves to the cult of any fertility 
power, and to Dionysus among others, 
is very attractive, because it avoids the 
derivation of Tragedy directly from 
satyric play—a derivation made very 
difficult by the immense difference in 
tone between the two. 1 do not 
gather whether he thinks that the 
chorus of Thespis were dressed as 
tpayo.: I doubt whether they were; 
but certainly no authority ascribes 
satyr-plays or a satyr-chorus to 
Thespis. 

I have ventured to criticise a good 
many of Mr. Cook’s arguments, from 
no love of controversy, which I detest, 
but solely because I think that he has 
not yet found the solution of some of 
the difficulties which must be got over 
before we can be at all sure that we are 
near the truth about the Greek Drama. 
At present, I frankly do not believe that 
the evidence is sufficient to enable us 
to decide many of the questions we 
should like to ask; but that is no 
reason for accepting any answers that 
are not sufficiently grounded. Ishould 
like to conclude, as I began, with an 
expression of sincere gratitude to Mr. 
Cook for his exhaustive and illuminat- 
ing treatise. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


CARTHAGINIAN 


Geschichte dey Karthager. Von OTTO 
MELTZER. Dritter Band. Von 218- 
146. Von ULRICH KAHRSTEDT. I vol. 
Pp. xi+6g0. 2 maps. Berlin: Weid- 
Buchhandlung, 1913. 

. 20. 


THE final volume of Meltzer’s History 
of the Carthaginians (Vol.1.1879; Vol. II. 


IMPERIALISM. 


1896), has at last appeared. Meltzer 
was an old-fashioned historian even in 
his generation: his method was to 
collect conscientiously and completely 
all the literary material for his subject 
—a task always formidable in ancient 
history, and especially in the history of 
Carthage—and then to combine his 
gleanings in the most imposing way he 
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could. His entire lack of critical power 
almost deprives his picture of value. 
It is therefore satisfactory to find that 
Kahrstedt, Meltzer’s continuator, has not 
been content to supplement Meltzer’s 
work on Meltzer’s own lines, but has 
produced an independent study on the 
last phase of Carthaginian history. 

The first 140 pages survey the Cartha- 
ginian Empire in 218; but they really 
do more; they sketch the archaeo- 
logical background to the whole of 
Carthaginian history, giving an in- 
valuable. summary of all the concrete 
evidence which had not come to light 
in Meltzer’s time, and which now lies 
scattered in inaccessible North African, 
Spanish, and French publications. The 
picture is a striking one: the Punic 
City of Carthage, clearly delimited by 
burial grounds in use until 146, instead 
of covering the whole peninsula, shrinks 
to a strip along its east shore, from the 
taenia to Cape Carthago; its popula- 
tion, allowing a density as great as that 
of nineteenth-century Naples, cannot be 
stretched to more than 130,000 souls: 
the population of the other Liby- 
phoenician cities taken all together 
comes to less: that of the islands, the 
outlying factories on the Algerian and 
Moroccan coast, and the settlements in 
Spain, was quite insignificant. And 
the Phoenicians of Africa had no hinter- 
land: to the end they lived huddled 
within their walls, and the only open 
door was the sea. 

The material found in the graves and 
shrines is equally significant. Cartha- 
ginian art remained like Phoenician, a 
second-hand edition of Egyptian, and 
direct imports from Egypt continued 
at least till the fourth century, when 
they began to pass, under the Ptolemaic 
regime, through a Greek medium. 
Meanwhile, with the introduction of 
the Greek cult of Demeter and Perse- 
phone in 396, Greek civilisation began 
to penetrate the Carthaginian empire 
directly from Sicily, and the struggle of 
Greek and Egyptian influences ended 
by the third century in a complete 
victory for the former. The Cartha- 


ginians not only adopted Greek fine 
art, but even such common commercial 
articles as lamps were either imported 
from Greek manufacturing centres or 


imitated at Carthage from Greek pat- 
terns. The Greek was not only the 
best artist and philosopher in the 
Mediterranean: his imagination and 
intellect worked upon every side of life, 
and made his material civilisation the 
most efficient as well. The Phoenician 
could not produce articles of such 
quality: he could only work on his 
traditional lines: the growing Greek 
surpassed him in his own business 
without an effort. 

Why, then, was Carthage in the 
third century still the wealthiest state 
in the Mediterranean? Why had the 
Greeks not taken from them the mar- 
kets they were so much more com- 
petent to supply, and drawn to them- 
selves the wealth they could use to so 
much better purpose? Because Car- 
thage was efficient in one thing the 
Greeks lacked: they screened their 
industrial inefficiency by an uncom- 
promising imperialism: they had created 
a naval organisation strong enough to 
close entirely to the outer world the 
whole south-western basin of the Medi- 
terranean from the Ebro to Sardinia 
and Palermo, and the coasts of the 
Atlantic beyond that. All the com- 
merce of this western world must pass 
through the harbours of Carthage: 
Spaniards and Libyans bought Greek 
wares like everyone else (for who would 
buy Punic ?), but they bought them at 
an enhanced price through Carthaginian 
middlemen, and sold their own pro- 
ducts at a depressed price to Cartha- 
ginian monopolists. It was an empire 
like the Spanish empire in America, 
and was bound to crumble as it did 
under the combined pressure of its 
subjects’ hatred, its own moral and 
intellectual bankruptcy, and the appear- 
ance on its frontier of a new military 
power. When Carthage was annihi- 
lated, Libyphoenicians, Africans, and 
Spaniards began to revive, and it is 
difficult to recover traces of the Cartha- 
ginian regime beneath the magnificent 
material civilisation produced by these 
peoples under the Roman empire. 

The central part of the book is filled 
with a detailed and drastic criticism of 
the sources for the Hannibalic War. 
The author really grapples with Livy, 
and reaches most useful results. His 
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scepticism (about the ‘official’ tables 
of legions on commission at the be- 
ginning of each year, for instance) is 
nearly always convincing: but some- 
thing more positive might be gained if 
he sifted the chaff instead of just throw- 
ing it away. The summary of the war 
itself is excellent, and was finished 
after the appearance of Kromayer’s 
third and fourth volumes, which again 
increases its value. Perhaps Mr. 
Kahrstedt is inclined to make too great 
a hero of Masinissa: this Libyan 
Augustus is too good a foil to the petri- 
fying, obscurantist Phoenician regime 


whose heir he was in Africa. But the 
fruitfulness of the direct contact be- 
tween Italian and Libyan is well 
brought out, and his political mis- 
fortunes seem even to have bettered 
the commercial prospects of the Phoe- 
nician, though here (page 108) we can- 
not pass over an unworthy defence of 
the partition of Poland. 

The arrangement of the book is 
clumsy ; but that is the subject’s fault. 
Altogether, it is a very effective present- 
ment of important material from a 
striking point of view. 


LARFELD’S HANDBOOK 


Griechische Epigraphik, dritte Auflage 
I. von Miller u. R. von Péhlmann, 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Bd. I., Abt. 5). Von 
W. LarFELD. 1 vol. Lex. 8vo. Pp. 
xii+536. 4tables. Munich: C. H. 
Beck, 1914. M. Io paper; M. 12 
bound. 


For all who are interested in Greek 
epigraphy—and their number is happily 
on the increase as the debt which all 
students of Hellenic life and thought 
owe to the inscriptions becomes greater 
and more widely recognised—the ap- 
pearance of this fresh edition of Lar- 
feld’s Griechische Epigraphik is an event 
of no ordinary importance. The first 
scholar who attempted a comprehensive 
survey of the whole field was J. Franz 
in his Elementa epigraphices Graecae 
(Berlin, 1840), which for forty-five years 
remained the standard, and indeed the 
only, book of its kind. It was then 
superseded by two works which ap- 
peared in rapid succession, S. Reinach’s 
Traité d’ Epigraphie Grecque (Paris, 1885) 
and G. Hinrichs’ chapter in the first 
volume of Iwan von Miiller’s Handbuch 
der _klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 
(Nordlingen, 1886). In the second 


edition of this volume (Munich, 1892) 
the section on Greek epigraphy was 
entrusted to W. Larfeld, who carried 
out his task with such marked success 
that his work, though not for all pur- 


OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY. 


poses superseding that of Reinach, has 
been generally accepted as the standard 
authority on the subject with which it 
deals. Ten years later the same in- 
defatigable scholar, amongst whose ser- 
vices to science we must not forget the 
admirable summaries of the progress of 
Greek epigraphy in 1883-87 and in 
1888-94 contributed to Bursian-Miiller’s 
Jahresberichte, brought out the second 
volume of his Handbuch der griechischen 
Epigraphik, a monumental tome of more 
than 950 pages, which contains a careful 
analysis of the contents of Volumes I.- 
III. of the Inscriptiones Graecae, a de- 
tailed examination of the development 
of the Attic epigraphical script, and an 
exhaustive discussion of the formulae of 
Attic inscriptions. This was followed 
in 1907 by the first volume of the same 
work, devoted to the definition and 
history of Greek epigraphical studies, 
general considerations relative to the 
engraving, fortunes, discovery, and 
critical study of inscriptions, a full 
account of. the origin and development 
of Greek writing as found upon stone 
and metal, and a classification of these 
documents with special reference to their 
formulae. 

The work now before us forms part of 
the first volume of Iwan von Miiller’s 
Handbuch, which is now appearing ina 
third and wholly new edition under the 


1 ii. 379 ff., Ix. 442 ff, Ixvi. 1 ff, Ixxxvii. 126 ff. 
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general editorship of R. von Pohlmann. 
It marks an immense advance upon its 
predecessor, owing partly to the striking 
progress made during the intervening 
years in epigraphical study and dis- 
covery, and partly to the greater fulness 
of treatment which the writer has here 
allowed himself. Its relation to Lar- 
feld’s Handbuch der griechischen Epi- 
graphik is not easy to define exactly. 
In general terms we may say that it 
reproduces without serious divergence 
the arrangement adopted in the first 
volume of the Handbuch; while con- 
siderably shortening the introduction 
and the history of Greek epigraphy as 
well as the whole of the ‘General 
Section,’ it aims at incorporating in the 
following ‘ Special Section,’ which deals 
with the script and the formulae of 
inscriptions, not only all that is of 
greatest value in the corresponding 
section of the Handbuch, but also a 
considerable amount of material taken 
from the second, or specifically Attic, 
volume of the larger work. The book 
thus strikes a happy mean between the 
author’s two previous works, and, while 
the specialist will still turn, at least 
occasionally, to the fuller discussions of 
the Handbuch, it provides the ordinary 
student, in a smaller compass and for a 
moderate price, with a handbook quite 
adequate to meet his requirements, and 
will prove of no small benefit even to 
the professed epigraphist. To the latter 
its compactness and accuracy will make 
it a welcome boon, for the former its 
fulness and comprehensiveness render 
it an indispensable aid. 

Every page of the volume bears wit- 
ness to the thoroughness with which 
the work of the author and of the proof- 
reader has been carried out, and the 
number of typographical errors is re- 
markably small for a book of this 
nature. Here and there, however, an 
error or omission has remained un- 
detected: thus, for example, ‘nicht’ 
has twice been omitted (p. 21g, l. 4 
from end; p. 493, 1. 13), Tapaxiiopa 
appears in place of tapaxtucpa (p. 294), 
‘2. Jahrh.’ on p. 486 is a misprint for 
‘3. Jahrh.,’ the reference to the Thespian 
decree on p. 346 should be M 228, that 
to the decree of Cius M 539, that toa 
Coan list (p. 503) S 619, while on 


p- 339 the reference to a decree of 
Stratus (M 310) is accidentally omitted. 
Occasionally errors occur which are 
more likely to prove seriously mislead- 
ing: thus on p. 435 Larfeld leaves 
unnoticed the corrected readings of 
I.G. i. 467 and Suppl. 477 / given by 
Wilhelm in his Bettrage zur griechischen 
Inschriftenkunde, 1 ff., and that too 
though he refers on p. 136 to this 
passage in Wilhelm’s great work, and 
on p. 501 he states that the contribu- 
tions recorded in J.G. iii. 1296 are ‘fast 
ausschliesslich ein Obol,’ while as a 
matter of fact they probably amount 
without exception to ten drachmas 
each. The section devoted to the 
‘decimal’ numeral system (p. 291 ff.) is 
perhaps the most obviously faulty in 
the book: references to the C.J.G. or 
other collections are constantly given 
even where inscriptions have been much 
more recently and correctly published 
in the Inscriptiones Graecae, which the 
author cites for Attic texts only, and 
the result of this or of some other cause 
is a series of grave errors. Thus what 
is said about ‘eine fiinffache Wieder- 
holung in der Anordnung = = | in einer 
trézenischen Bauinschrift bei Le Bas, 
Voyage arch. II 157a’ is misleading, 
since an examination of the text in ques- 
tion (J.G. iv. 823) shows that — repre- 
sents an obol and | a quarter of an obol. 
The exposition of the Troezenian sys- 
tem which follows is very inadequate, 
that of the Nemean notation is wholly 
at fault (see J.G. iv. 481), and the 
peculiar characteristic of the systems 
which meet us at Thespiae and Orcho- 
menus, their possession of a special sign 
for 30 and, in the case of Thespiae, for 
300 also, is overlooked, and the sign for 
30 is interpreted as signifying 50. Simi- 
larly the account of the numerals -used 
in the Epidaurian building-inscriptions 
must be corrected and supplemented by 
reference to /.G. iv. 1485 ff., and I have 
attempted elsewhere (J.H.S. xxxiii. 
27 ff.) to explain more correctly the 
system in use at Chalcedon. For these 
and other points, however, it will be 
sufficient to refer to my remarks in 
B.S.A. xviii. 98 ff. This whole section 
might with advantage have been some- 
what lengthened, as also several sections 
in that portion of the book which deals 
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with ‘ Privatrechtliche Inschriften ’ (pp. 
504-510); if it was felt undesirable to 
increase the bulk of the volume, com- 
pensation might have been found by 
omitting a considerable part of the dis- 
cussion of the Attic and Delphian short- 
hand-systems (pp. 281-290), which are 
somewhat disproportionately long. 
There is a further respect in which 
the book is capable of improvement. 
The useful bibliographies which precede 
or follow many of its sections have been 
insufficiently revised and brought up to 
date. Only a few examples can here 
be given to enforce this contention. 
Calderini’s work, La manomissione .. . 
in Grecia, should be cited on p. 508 in 
addition to Drachmann’s De manumis- 
stone servorum apud Graecos; on p. 464 
Pedroli’s Tributi degli alleatt and 
Cavaignac’s Histoire financiére d’A thénes 
should figure along with Kohler’s Urkun- 
den und Untersuchungen ; Wilhelm’s 
article (Jahveshefte, vii. 105 ff.) on the 
Attic defixiones, Lattermann’s Griech- 
ische Bauinschriften, Bannier’s articles 


on the formulae of Attic financial docu- 
ments and treasure-lists, and Dins- 
moor’s brilliant reconstruction of the 
building-record of the Parthenon (Amer. 
Journ. Arch. xvii. 53 ff.) may also be 
mentioned among works which deserved 
citation, though the last-named scholar’s 
examination of the inscriptions dealing 
with the Erechtheum and the Propylaea 
(vol. cit. 242 ff., 371 ff.) may have 
appeared too late to be noticed. 

But it would be unjust to insist 
further upon the presence of these flaws 
in Larfeld’s work. The book is one in 
which German scholarship may take a 
legitimate pride, one which certainly 
places all epigraphists under a debt of 
gratitude to its author, and a growing 
familiarity with its contents will but 
lead the student to an increasing admi- 
ration of the industry, the patience, and 
the thoroughness to which it bears so 
eloquent a testimony. 


Marcus N. Top. 


Oriel College, Oxford. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Les Mystéres d’Eleusis. 4to. 1 vol. Pp. 
Paris: A. Picard, 1914. 10 fr. 


To review M. Foucart’s Mystéres 
@’Eleusis is rather sad work. Everyone 
who has worked at the Mysteries owes 
much to M. Foucart. In 1895 and 1g00 
he published in the Memoires of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres two monographs on the subject, 
which are indispensable, but not very 
accessible. The present work is a devel- 
opment of these monographs. They are 
brought up to date, and everyone will 
be glad to possess them in handier 
form. References to recent authors 
abound, but alas! in his main conten- 
tions the new book only marks a retro- 
gression. In spite of a chapter on the 
‘/Egean, we have the same obstinate 
Prepossession in favour of Egyptian 
origins, and, worse, we have a rather 
violent reaction against the modern 


anthropological method as represented 
by Sir James Frazer. 

M. Foucart’s son, M. Georges Fou- 
cart, won for himself in 1912 a brief 
and unenviable notoriety by his Histoire 
des Religions et Methode Comparée, in 
which he shows chiefly a complete 
misunderstanding of the anthropologi- 
cal method he believes himself to be 
criticising. M. Foucart is an Egypto- 
logist, and his motto is mddw dpye 
Aiyurtos. His much more eminent 
father did good service in calling atten- 
tion to analogies between Egyptian and 
Eleusinian mysteries, analogies which 
the much abused ‘ anthropological 
school’ would be the first to acclaim. 
But alas! the father is now the disciple 
of the son, and outside of Egypt no 
‘origins’ are possible. To refute this 
belated heresy nowadays would not be 
profitable. 

B. 
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Roman Cooks. By CORNELIA GASKINS 
Harcum (Johns Hopkins University 
Ph.D. Dissertation). Pp. 86. Balti- 
more: J. H. Furst Co. 


THis useful little monograph well de- 
serves to be placed by the side of that of 
E. M. Rankin (Chicago, 1907) on the 
Greek Mdryeupou, and will prove useful to 
students of Roman life and manners as 
well as to those who have to explain 
Plautus and Petronius. Miss Harcum 
supplies a valuable list of cooks’ names, 
for which she has searched epigraphical 
and other sources, and discusses sensibly 
the high prices that were given for com- 
petent cordons bleus and the question of 
cooks’ collegia. The materials for later 
imperial times are perhaps less carefully 
worked out than those of an earlier 
date. Miss Harcum mentions the two 
brothers in Apuleius (Met. x. 10), one a 
cook and the other a sweetmeat baker 
(=the Greek Lucius 46), but not the 
resourceful chef (Met. viii. 31 = Lucius 39) 
who was prepared to substitute a don- 
key’s haunch for a stolen piece of 
venison, nor the cook-maid Fotis (Met. 
li. 7= Lucius 6), who looked so pretty as 
she stirred the pot that Lucius could 
not help kissing her. Perhaps these 
omissions are deliberate, because they 
occur in passages derived from the 
Greek. It is satisfactory to know that 
at some future time Miss Harcum pro- 
poses ‘to work up carefully the whole 
subject of Roman dishes.’ 


Kleine Schriften von Franz Skutsch ; her- 
ausgegeben von Wilhelm Kroll. Pp. 
xxvl+531. Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. 
M. 20. 


Ouk best thanks are due to Professor 
Kroll for putting into book-form these 
magazine-articles of his brilliant prede- 
cessor in the Breslau Professorship. 
Everything that Skutsch wrote was 
emphatically a és Indeed 
there would be little exaggeration in 
saying that nearly all the progress, the 
real, indubitable progress made in Latin 
(Comparative) Philology in the last 
20 or 25 years is to be found in these 
Opuscula. Anyone who reads along 
with them the annual reports on 
‘Lateinische Grammatik,’ contributed 
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by Skutsch at first to Vollmédller’s 
‘ Bericht’ and subsequently to ‘ Glotta,’ 
will put himself abreast of the vanguard 
of research and will be in no danger of 
inflicting upon us what we may call the 
‘Rip van Winkle’ type of theories— 
theories wearing the garb and using the 
language of a bygone period of know- 
ledge. 

Skutsch was a pupil of Buecheler as 
well as of Brugmann. And Latin 
literature has a prominent place in 
these writings of his, especially the 
literature of the Republic, Plautus, 
Terence,Catullus, etc. Anthropology too 
is represented in an essay on the Feast 
of St. Joseph at Rimini with its ‘ scega- 
vecchia,’ which is compared with the 
Mamurius of Lydus de mens. p. 105 W. 
Even Shakespeare’s phrase ‘God save 
the mark’ is the subject of an interest- 
ing discussion on pp. 328-333, where it 
is brought into connection with Petro- 
nius’ saluum sit quod tango. 

Skutsch treats all this variety of 
theme in the same penetrative, lucid, 
convincing, sympathetic style. Nzhil 
tetigit quod non ornavitt. 

W. M. Linpsay. 


A Short History of Rome for Schools. 
By E. E. BryanT, M.A. 8vo. I vol. 
Pp. 262 (Index). 24 illustrations, 
mostly coins and portraits; also 
maps. Cambridge: University Press, 
1914. 3s. 6d. net. 


TuIs is a very careful, accurate, and 
clear history of Republican Rome for 
the upper and middle forms of schools 
by one who is himself a schoolmaster. 
The arrangement of subject-matter is 
very good and convenient, and we like 
the plan of setting out only a few impor- 
tant dates at the end of the chapters, 
and the occasional suggestions for 
reading in Latin authors or Shakes- 
peare or Macaulay. The style is well 
suited to boys and girls of about 
fourteen years; it would hardly be 
understood by younger children. The 


amount of information readably given 
is really wonderful, and the book is 
certainly worth its moderate price. It 
is not heavy in weight, and this is a 
great advantage where there are day- 
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scholars. We should sum it up as 
thoroughly useful, but like too many 
schoolbooks it altogether fails to make 
any serious appeal to a child’s imagina- 
tion. For this we do not entirely 
blame the author, who may definitely 
prefer to have facts in a convenient 
printed form in the hands of his boys, 
and to supply the imaginative stimulus 
by word of mouth, and we can only 
hope that that stimulus will be supplied 
by all masters who adopt the book, 
otherwise the boys will hardly have 
been fairly treated. 
L. E. M. 


Newnham College, Cambridge. 


Petronius, with an English translation 
by MicHAEL HESELTINE: Seneca, 
A pocolocyntosis, with an English trans- 
lation by W. H. D. Rouse. (The 
Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. xxii+ 
418. Heinemann, 1913. 5s. net. 


THis translation of Petronius is an 
extremely difficult work to review. 
Mr. Heseltine has a virile and attractive 
style, and his English is pleasant, 
straightforward, and readable; but his 
knowledge of Latin is altogether on a 
lower plane. One reviewer! has al- 
ready called attention to certain 
examples of his translation I feel 
bound to add here a few more, leaving 
aside doubtful passages, and mention- 
ing only some where he is certainly 
wrong. 

Page 16, 1. 3, muliercula cannot be 
rendered by ‘girl’; muliercula can 
mean ‘a little woman,’ or ‘a mere 
woman,’ or ‘a light woman,’ but not 
‘a young woman’: p. 48, 1. 16, ‘every 
kind of remark’ is a slovenly mistrans- 
lation of omnium textorum dicta: p. 98, 
1. 15, aequum est (‘is it right that ?’) is 
translated ‘mightas well ...as...’: 
p. 114, 1. 16, ad stelas facere, ‘to look at 
the epitaphs’; I fear that this render- 
ing cannot be attributed wholly to the 
translator’s delicacy: p. 284, the open- 
ing three lines of ch. cxxviii. are 
mistranslated ; Circe is not reciting a 
catalogue of her charms, but asking 
ironically if she has any of a very 


1 Cambridge Review, xxxv. 263. 


definite class of physical imperfections : 
p. 300, 1. 1, a puero does not here mean 
‘in boyhood’ (or even ‘from boy- 
hood’), but ‘from the boy’: p. 320, 1. 4, 
fortuna communis is not ‘our usual 
luck,’ but ‘the fortunes of the party’: 
p. 362, 1 3, dat munus could not possibly 
mean ‘yields herself’; it is nothing 
more than ‘makes presents.’ Mr. 
Heseltine has enriched the Satyricon 
with a new character (Index, s.v. Tullia), 
and with a new reading (p. 72,1. 21), 
where the speaker declares that in the 
good old days the penny loaf was so 
large that two people could hardly finish 
it at a meal (won potutsses cum altero 
devorare); Mr. Heseltine prints altera, 
with no indication that the manuscript 
and all editors have read altero, and 
translates ‘you and your better half 
together.’ 

I have felt more than a little reluc- 
tance in setting down these mistakes, 
because Mr. Heseltine’s work is, in its 
own way, so good (and Dr. Rouse’s 
rendering of the Ludus de morte Claudt 
is both lively and scholarly) ; but if the 
book is to be praised (and it deserves 
to be praised), let it be for its real 
merits, and not for others which it does 
not possess. 

S. GASELEE. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Geschichte der Romischen Litteratur. Von 
Dr. MARTIN SCHANZ. IVter Teil. 
Erste Halfte. Second and enlarged 
edition. Munich: Beck, rgr4. 


THE first half of the fourth part of 
Dr. Schanz’s Rémische Litteratur covers 
the period from the accession of Con- 
stantine to the death of Theodosius the 
Great. This period corresponds almost 
to a year with that of the poetic activity 
of Ausonius, whose genius is, indeed, 
the most notable of the merely literary 
phenomena of the epoch (Claudian’s 
earliest poem was not written until the 
year in which Ausonius died). Au- 
sonius is the only poet of this period; 
and the only prose writer who possesses 
originality of mind or style is Ammianus 
Marcellinus—a really great man who 
had a healthy contempt for Juvenal 
(28. 4. 14), and who kept his head 
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splendidly when his friends supposed 
Cato and Varro to be things to eat 
(30. 4. 17). The period was, as a fact, 
not so barren of literary knowledge as 
Ammianus suggests. For it was the 
age of the great grammarians—Nonius, 
Victorinus, Charisius, Diomedes, Ser- 
vius, Aelius Donatus; and beside the 
professional scholarship of the gram- 
marians, there flourished at the same 
time the gentlemanly scholarship of the 
Symmachi and Nicomachi. 

Donatus was theteacher of St. Jerome, 
and in Dr. Schanz’s new volume Jerome 
occupies a larger space than any other 
writer. This is, no doubt, a just pro- 
portion; for, when all is said, the most 
real interest of this age is not literature, 
but the perplexed endeavour to establish 
a modus vivendi between literature and 
religion. Jerome is not the only scholar 
of the period who has seen a vision and 
heard an accusing voice calling him ‘a 
Ciceronian and no Christian.’ This 
divided spiritual consciousness troubles 
the whole century. Whether Jerome 
composed to his own satisfaction the 
strife between Christian and Ciceronian, 
we cannot say. But it is difficult to 
overestimate, even for secular litera- 
ture, the importance of his work. 
His version of the Scriptures had an 
immense influence in fixing the Latin 
diction of the Middle Ages. His 
Chronicle laid the foundation upon 
which Scaliger subsequently built the 
Thesaurus Temporum—that great work 
in which one-half of modern scholarship 
has its forgotten source Above all, he 
had that instinct for binding together 
the different ages of the human spirit 
which is a principal character of 
scholarship. 

Dr. Schanz’s second edition adds one 
hundred pages of new matter. Of these 
about eighty deal with Christian litera- 
ture. The most important additions 
are, naturally, to the Bibliography, 
which now carries us down to the 
year 1913. The book, as a whole, 
maintains the high level which Dr. 
Schanz has always led us to expect 
from him (see Class. Rev., xxviii., 
p- 103). 

H. W. GArRRop. 


Merton College, Oxford. 


History of Roman Private Law. Part II: 
Jurisprudence. By E.C.Crark, LL.D, 
2 vols. Pp. xiv+802. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1914. Price ats, 
net. 


TuIs work, a product of careful and 
exact scholarship, represents the second 
part of a production by Dr. Clark 
dealing with the study of Roman Law. 
The first part of the work, rather than 
the two volumes now under considera- 
tion, is the more applicable to review in 
a publication dealing with classical 
learning. The subject of the present 
work is not the substance of Roman 
Law strictly considered. The volumes 
embody Dr. Clark’s carefully weighed 
and admirably expressed conclusions 
as to the general bases of human law. 
They constitute a commentary on the 
work of Austin, Ihering, and others, 
rather than an essay in what is called 
classical learning or scholarship in the 
narrower sense. As such, the work is 
more fitted for discussion and examina- 
tion by jurists than by classical scholars. 
The proper place for its review is such 
a journal as the Law Quarterly Review 
rather than the Classical Review. To 
the classical scholar, popularly so de- 
scribed, Dr. Clark has in fact very 
little to say. 

Nor is the work by any means limited 
to the field of Roman Law. How little 
this is the case may be judged from the 
fact that its author devotes chapters to 
the consideration not only of the English 
Law in its bearing on persons or things, 
rights or wrongs, but on the juridical 
aspect of such modern and utterly un- 
Roman devices as the Referendum, 
which political expedient of modern 
times is discussed from the point of 
view of its applicability to such an 
organism as the British Empire. Dr. 
Clark is a brilliant, and often daring, 
original thinker. He is certainly not 
hide-bound by tradition. He is per- 
fectly willing to investigate the theories 
and ideas of those leaders of jurispru- 
dence who have been consistently ac- 
cepted as authorities on the subject, 
and he is prepared on occasion, after 
deliberation, to differ from conclusions 
to which modern students of jurispru- 
dence have been tempted to profess 
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perhaps too mute and unprotesting an 
obedience. One cannot whole-heartedly 
accept his argument on every occasion 
where he differs from older authorities. 
But in every such case he has some- 
thing illuminating to say, and his con- 
clusions deserve to be well weighed and 
considered. His book is a valuable 
addition to a subject which perhaps 
more than most of its fellow branches 
of academic study requires the reviving 
influence of fresh thought and new 
methods of criticism. 


Lexique de Géographie Ancienne. Par 
M. BESNIER, Professeur a |’ Université 
de Caen. tvol.,12mo. Pp. xx+8g93. 
Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck. 10 
francs. 


Pror. BESNIER has taken for the limits 
of his lexicon the Index Nominum in 
the Atlas Antiquus of Justus Perthes. 
Every place is made the subject of an 
article giving (a) its modern name and 
a reference to the map in Perthes’ 
Atlas, (b) a short account of its history 
and geography, and (c) complete re- 
ferences, as far as possible, to all texts, 
inscriptions, coins, etc., where it is 
mentioned. Prof. Besnier has acted on 
the sensible principle that the more 
famous a place is, the less need it has 
of a long historical and geographical 
description under heading (0); but the 
references under heading (c) are as com- 
plete as they can be made. A typical 
article will show the scope of the 
work ; 

VELITRA, Velletri, 1542. Ville 
d'Italie (rég. I., Latium, aux confins des 
Latini et des Volsct), a l’extrémité méri- 
dionale des monts Albains, dominant 
les marais Pontins, a l’E. de la via 
Appia. Prise par Ancus Marcius; 
colonie romaine dés 494 av. J. C.; 
alliée aux Volsques contre Rome aprés 
l'invasion gauloise de 390; plusieurs 
fois vaincue au IVe. s., jusqu’a la 
soumission définitive du Latium en 


338. Municipe florissant dans la suite; 
colonie de Claude. Patrie de la Gens 
Octavia; Auguste y naquit. On ré- 
coltait aux environs un vin trés apprecié, 
le meilleur d’Italie aprés le Falerne.— 
Liv. II. 30, etc.; Dionys. III., 41, etc. ; 
Diod. XIV., 34; Str. V., 237; Sil. VIII., 
376; Pl. IIl., 64; XIV., 65; Suet. 
Aug. I sq. et 94; Dio C. XLV., 1; 
Lib. Col. 238: CIL I’, p. 44 et Igt; 
X. p. 651. 988, 1018. 

Years of patient labour have been 
given to the making of this valuable 
lexicon. All students will be grateful 
to Prof. Besnier for what he has done, 
but we cannot avoid a slight regret that 
Murray’s Classical Atlas was not made 
the companion volume. Prof. Besnier’s 
work is too useful to be tied down to 
Justus Perthes’ Atlas Antiquus. 

A. J. B. GREEN. 


The Legal Terms common to the Mace- 
donian Inscriptions and the New Testa- 
ment. By W. D. FeRcusoN (Chicago 
Historical and Linguistic Studies). 
II. ii. 3. Cambridge University Press, 
for University of Chicago, 1913. 3s. 


THE writer of this lexical study has 
brought together much _ serviceable 
material from Macedonian inscriptions, 
old and new: he conscientiously in- 
cludes one dated A.D. 1705. Six- 
teen words are treated, viz.: PBovAn, 
Bovreuvtyns, yepovoia, Sios, 
Soypa, Soxéw, KAnporopos, 
KAHpos, NecToupyéw and -ia, vowos, 
TAaPYNS, TpatTwpLov, Bevw -EvTHS 
-UTEpos, Tapuciov. There is 
also a full word-index to the Inscrip- 
tions, for which we are grateful. The 
discussions of the several words involved 
suffer somewhat from needless expan- 
sion, and the light thrown on the N.T. 
use of these words is hardly commen- 
surate with the expenditure of eighty 
good-sized pages upon them. But the 
material is there, and that is the main 


thing. 
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OBITUARIES 


C. H. KEENE. 


CLASSICAL learning in Ireland has sus- 
tained a serious loss by the death of 
Professor Charles Haines Keene, which 
occurred on February 13. Born in 1847, 
he entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1865, and had a distinguished course, 
graduating with First-Class Honours in 
Classics, and Second-Class in Logics 
and Ethics. He also obtained very high 
honours in Hebrew. His tastes were 
always for learning and scholarship, 
and he had all through life to the very 
end the true spirit of a scholar, in that 
‘ gladly would he learn and gladly teach.’ 
In 1876 he went to the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, as locum tenens for the Professor 
of Latin, and performed the arduous 
duties of that Chair with conspicuous 
success. He was one of those men— 
and they are not many—who, without 
any effort whatever, are able to maintain 
discipline in large classes and gain the 
respect and regard of students. From 
1888 to 1890 he acted for the Professor 
of Greek in Belfast with equal success. 
In 1895 he was elected Professor of 
Greek at Cork, a post which (along with 
that of Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
since 1909) he held until just before his 
death. From 1900 to 1910 he was a 
Fellow of the Royal University. He was 
a constant and earnest worker, never 
sparing himself in any respect in which 
he considered that he could bring dis- 
tinction on, or promote the usefulness 
of, the positions he held. His principal 
works were editions of Calpurnius 
(1887), of the Electra of Euripides (1893), 
of some books of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
and of Rutilius (1907), an author for 
whom he had a great affection. In all 
these he exhibited sound and solid 
learning, and a just appreciation of the 
spirit of the authors. Keene had a grave 
courtesy of manner, and withal a very 
quick sense of humour; and he was a 
most agreeable conversationalist. His 
nature was essentially human and sym- 
pathetic, so that he was capable of 
putting himself in the place of junior 
students and feeling what would interest 
them ; and thus he was able to produce 
for such readers excellent little volumes 


of judiciously chosen selections from 
Xenophon, Caesar, and Pliny. He wasa 
frequent contributor to the Classical 
Review. He was one of the most sociable 
of men; and, possessing a good know- 
ledge of foreign languages and con- 
siderable powers of observation, he used 
to enjoy foreign travel thoroughly, and 
gain therefrom very great advantage. 
He was a prominent personality in the 
City of Cork. For two years he was 
President of the Cork Literary and 
Scientific Society, one of the most impor- 
tant societies of the kind in the country. 
He was of course admired in that city 
for his learning, and respected univer- 
sally for his high character, though he 
made no secret of his very definite 
Unionist opinions; and his kindly and 
considerate nature won for him the affec- 
tion of all classes. His loss will be very 
sadly felt in that genial community. 
L. C. PURSER. 


S. SUDHAUS. 


LaTIn scholars will learn with regret 
the death of Dr. S. Sudhaus, of the 
University of Kiel, who was killed in the 
first weeks of the war. 

Dr. Sudhaus was one of the delegates 
of German Universities who visited 
Oxford on the occasion of the Ter- 
centenary Celebrations of the Bodleian 
Library in the summer of 1903. He 
stayed in Corpus, where he was much 
pleased to make the acquaintance of 
Robinson Ellis. He and Ellis took a 
long walk together, conversing exclu- 
sively in Latin and upon Latin subjects. 
‘I didn’t like to ask him,’ said Ellis in 
his naive way, ‘how he came to think 
the first e of creber short’ (an allusion to 
a blunder in Sudhaus’ Aetna). Both 
Ellis and others who met Sudhaus in 
Oxford were much impressed by his 
simple good-nature and by his vigour of 
mind. Asa scholar he is best known, 
at any rate in this country, by his edition 
of the Aetna. The preface to Ellis’ 
edition of that poem assesses with per- 
fect fairness both the merits and the 
defects of Sudhaus’ work. Ellis speaks 
of him as ‘a perfectly independent in- 
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quirer,’ whose discussion of critical and 
exegetical difficulties throughout goes 
hand-in-hand with an enlarged scien- 
tific perception, such as neither Jacob 
nor Munro could claim.’ His principal 
defect was not individual but the mark 
of a school—he was ‘trained to the belief 
that the Ueberlieferung, or MS. tradi- 
tion, of the text is to be defended at all 
costs.. Sudhaus’ Aetna was published 


in 1898. Six years previously he had 
published, in the Teubner series, Philo- 
demt Volumina Rhetorica. In 1909 ap- 
peared his Aufbau der Plautintschen 
Cantica. He wrote a good deal in the 
learned periodicals: and it was reserved 
for him to make quite recently one of 
the few certain corrections which have 
ever been made in the text of Horace 


(S. I, 4, 35) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PROP. III. x. 27. 
To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEAR SIR,—I owe it to Dr. Postgate to 
acknowledge that his text in the Corpus 
Poetarum has gravius; the language of my 
note made a too sweeping implication that all 
editions gave gravibus.—Y ours. 

J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


University of Glasgow. 
April 11, 1915. 


AESCHYLUS, PERSAE, 332-3. 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1r,—May I put on record a suggestion as 
to one of the passages discussed in Mr. Shep- 
pard’s interesting paper upon a play which is 
"Apeos peotdv and good reading at any time? 
It was proposed in a school edition in 1879, 
and so is eight years older than the C/assical 
Review, and I have had no opportunity of 
bringing it before scholars. But I still think, 
though I may be sanguine, that it is right. In 
332-3 M has 

roavd’ dpyovrav 

And so Wecklein. In M vvuy (szc) is added 
over the line by a later hand. There is a 
scholium to the second line Aeime: kax@v. 

Omit 332. Then 333 closes and clenches 
the messenger’s narrative in a manner which 
is abrupt and also Aeschylean. For such a 
single line without a connecting particle, cp. 
Agam. 680 or 1046 (Dind.), also such half lines 
as mdvr’ €xers Adyov (582). When the best has 
been done for it, 332 is a poor line. The 
process by which it was constructed is perhaps 
best left to the imagination of readers. Briefly, 
(perhaps rodvd’ dpxdvrwy) is a gloss, 
as Blomfield, Hermann; not, however, on some 
word which it has replaced, as dpy@v, rayév, 
but on zoAAG@v in 333, which the writer, in spite 
of the scholium, or not having it before him, 
understood to be masculine, and to refer to 
such Persian captains as those named above. 
So understood, the genitive requires epi or the 
full imeuynodnv mépi, probably a tag from some 
play familiar to him. 

8 in 333 is merely intrusive. Still, it would 


be right to know whch secondary MSS. show 
it. It is found in two late MSS. in the Bib. 
Nat. and, I think, in several now in England, 
but none of these need count. 
A. O. PRICKARD. 
March t9, 1915. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


I add two queries on the text of Plutarch’s 
Moralia. 

1. De Defectu Oraculorum, c. 20, p. 420, 
runs: 

pot doxet Gedhpactos ri yap 
horny déEacOa Kai dirocoperdrny: Kai 
yap daOeroupévn toda aro- 
be Hi) duvapévav, dvaipei, kal 
Tav advvdrev Kal 
;? 


Query, read kal riBewévn ov 


2. The fragment from Stobaeus ascribed to 
Themistius, but redeemed for Plutarch’s dia- 
logue mepi Wuyns by Wyttenbach in 1772, has 
in chap. ii. (Wytt. vol. v., p. 724; ed. Teub., 
vol. vii., p. 22) : 

kal TedeuTHY amdAvow Kadrodow: dv be 
tépnpat o@paros. 

Query, dv kal coparos—z.e., ‘if you 
ask the question (from what?), why from the 
body ? A. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


In the notice of my LZvementary Latin 
Grammar (Classical Review, February, 1915) 
my critic denies the truth of my statement that 
no imperative of édo occurs in Classical Latin, 
affirming that es occurs in Plautus (e.g. A727. 
677) and Ovid, Ars am. III. 758. Permit me 
to point out (1) that Plautus does not fall within 
my definition of ‘ Classical Authors’ (see p. v 
Introd. of my Grammar of Classical Latin) ; 
(2) that the reading es in Ovid Zc. is merely 
conjectural and does not occur in any MS. 

A. SLOMAN. 


(Mr. R. T. Clark writes to say that the third 
of the emendations suggested by him in our 
March number (p. 48, Notes on Vespa) is 
‘unreservedly withdrawn.’—ED. C. &.] 
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